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HE SPOTLIGHT ABOVE is focused 

; the ring zone of a big Diesel engine. 
Above this zone, pressures soar and 
blast-furnace heat shoots past 3,500 F. 
See where the piston is “cutaway"’? 
Back of those piston rings, oil can cook— 
make the rings stick—raise merry havoc. 
Never satisfied, Socony- Vacuum tech- 
nicians have developed a new Diese! oil 
that keeps the pistons and rings clean. 
Wear is practically microscopic after 


Lubricatin tlan tl film are shown 12 red in the picture above 


gruelling hours of continuous operation. 
For 78 years, we've been at tasks like 
this— gaining the world’s greatest lubri- 
cation experience —a vast reservoir of 
machine-saving knowledge. 
Why be satisfied with any less than 
this for your plant? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil 
of N.Y. Div. « White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. * Chicago 
Div. « White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. « Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calif 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 
SOCONY-VACUUM 


) NLY by actual use of the plane can the young- 
ster gain the experience and knowledge of 
Grand-dad to recognize good performance. 
d only by the same method —actual use now— 
your development engineers learn to appreciate 
qualities of Hycar synthetic rubbers—qualities 
t you will want in your own products as Hycar 
omes available through increased production, 
viding an excess over critical war demands. 


ycar is completely resistant to petroleum prod- 
s of all kinds. It has an operating range from 


There is no substitute for experience 


—65° to +250° F. and its abrasion resistance is 
50% better than natural rubber. Unlike many resilient 
materials, it has a minimum tendency to cold flow 
after taking the initial deformation, even at elevated 
temperatures. And Hycar can be tailored to the job 
—oil-swell can be held to +1%, or |even to zero. 


Ask your supplier to furnish you parts made of 
Hycar for actual test in your applications or prod- 
ucts. Our technical staff and laboratory will be glad 
to give you the benefit of their experience. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 


Hycar 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Synthilc Rubber 
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@ Republic's synthetic rubber pro- 
ducts, REPRENE Brand, were famil- 
iar to industry before the Japs took 
over the natural rubber supply. After 
long research and actual field tests to 
improve rubber products which came 
in contact with oil, mechanical rub- 
ber items branded ““REPRENE” were 
placed on the market in 1937. 
“REPRENE” hose and belting were 
found to have characteristics never possible with natural rub- 
ber. Oil resistance was one. Others were resistance to heat, 
light and age. Then during the war effort, new “REPRENE” 
items have been developed which never could have been 
practical with natural rubber. Ask your Republic Distributor 
about these superior products. 
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wiWASHINGTON BULLETIN 


atl 4 for Morale” 

ess your ears have been stuffed 
otton, vou have heard from Wash- 
, by now that civilian morale is 
egest bottleneck in the war pro- 
Washington has tackled it by 
> “anonymous” spokesmen for the 
vy and the White House hit out at 
. by talk about delays in invasion 
terrific casualties. There can be 
conversion now, says Washington; 
to discuss it is bad for morale. 

e result of this indirect technique 
-en confusion in the public’s mind, 
worse confusion in Washington, 
, has been confounded by its own 
‘mv propaganda. 

be trouble springs from a lack of 
ness—not only with the public, but 
between the military and civilian 
ies—and from a lack of a clear defi- 
of terms. The War Production 
j talks about using 1,600 tons of 
and 500 workers to produce 2,000,- 
electric flatirons, and the military 
fatly that this will be bad for 
le. 

e military men don’t particularize, 
say outright that they are afraid 
irons will be followed by other 
wmer goods, and that war workers 
sniff the wind and start looking for 
panent peacetime berths. Above all, 
military won’t admit frankly that, 
he eve of the biggest tactical opera- 
in its history, it has a plain—and 
fable—case of jumpiness. 


fees, 


Time for Argument 


ites, NPB sympathizes with these jitters, 
vs that you can’! argue with the 
Mauls’ and Navy at a time like this. 

\rthur @@fhat is why, in all but a few minor 
pnees, the military is having its way 
v, even though top WPB officials 
delphalg't that-if the armed forces have 


Ottersoofmmestimated the invasion task—the job 
naking a smooth transition from a 
toa peace economy has been length- 


NUMBER 
 _. Age by months. 


Bat They Meant 


PB itself has been guilty of loose 
. of failure to make a good argument 
a gor id case. 
°°" MAY PB officials have talked about “re- 
“yo q@ggversion” when what they really 
nt was manufacture of just enough 
ncly household items needed, inva- 
Of no invasion, to maintain a 
lthy civilian economy, to keep war 
kers on the job. 
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But in trying to persuade the mili 
tary that a few irons, aluminum pots 
and pans, even enough washing ma 
chines and refrigerators to meet the 
most pressing civilian needs, will not 
interfere with the war effort, WPB has 
merely succeeded in aggravating its fears. 


° 
Tightening Up on Contracts 


War contractors may begin to feel an 
indirect result of the congressional bat- 
tle over contract renegotiation before 
long. 

Stung by charges that it was using re- 
negotiation to make up for careless 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIALIST 


Drafted by President Roosevelt for at 
least another six months, Charles E. 
Wilson will continue as Executive 
Vice-Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Before that period expires, 
the European invasion is expected to 
be so far underway as ‘to indicate 
clearly whether or not Wilson can 
then be spared from his job as the 
spark plug of war production. Confi- 
dent that the war production program 
is in shape to meet any demands that 
may be laid upon it, he has wanted to 
return to the presidency of General 
Electric. But President Roosevelt 
asked the company to permit him to 
remain with WPB. 


pricing, the Army has ordered its pro 
curement officers to tighten up on poli 

ing policies. ‘The idea is to make rene 

gotiation unnecessary whenever possible 
by doublechecking prices when the con 
tract is drawn. 

The Army also has revoked its previ 
ous rule which gave contracting othcers 
the authority to exempt settlements on 
terminated contracts from subsequent 
renegotiation. Actually, this discretion 
ary power hasn't been used. 


* 
Unload War Houses 


The government's first big move to 
dispose of war housing was announced 
this week when $71,000,000 worth of 
honres, apartments, and dormitories lo 
cated in 13 states and Washington, 
D. C., were put up for sale. Occupants 
will get first chance, war workers next, 
then anybody. 

Defense Homes Corp., which built 
the projects, will stipulate that rents re 
main the same and that occupancy be 
confined to war workers “where there 
is war need.” 

This is no bargain sale but probably 
a smart move to unload good permanent 
housing while the market is high. The 
units range from twelve houses to one 
of 3,442 apartments and include the 
720-room Meridian Hill Hotel in the 
capital. 


. 
Finessing Subsidies 


Transfer of price policy powers of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to the newly 
created Office of Price in the War Food 
Administration is a patent effort to re- 
move the onus of subsidies from CCC 
in a bid for congressional continuance 
of CCC as a lending agency through 
June, 1945. 

Outcome may be a reduction in CCC 
borrowing power from $3,000,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 for commodity 
loans, a straight-out appropriation for 
price-supporting subsidy operations by 
the Office of Price, and financing of 
lend-lease buying direct by the Lend- 
Lease Administration, 


Double or Nothing 


A 1944 farm price support program 
to cost upwards of $700,000,000, as 
compared with $350,000,000 estimated 
for 1943, has finally been announced by 
the War Food Administrator. Admin- 
istrator Marvin Jones put it up to Con- 
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6,300,000 Gallons of Air Raid 
ccc Oe 615 sereagy Us OFC ete 


> It’s easy to see why there’s less 
gasoline in the U.S.A. for civilians. 

Also why there’s less Ethyl fluid 
available for your gasoline. 

For every gallon of fighting grade 
aviation gasoline contains a generous 
portion of Ethyl antiknock fluid. To- 
day, not only is more Ethyl fluid 
needed for more aviation fuel, but 
more of it is going into each gallon. 

What happens after the war—when 
most of this high octane gasoline can 
stay home? You'll have gasoline for 
your automobiles, trucks, buses and 
farm tractors of higher quality than 
ever before. And when engines are 


designed to take full advantage of 
high-octane fuels, you’ll get’ more 
work, more power, more economy 
out of every gallon. 

In this post-war development, 
through its laboratories in Detroit 
and San Bernardino, the Ethyl Cor- 
poration is prepared to play a spe- 
cial part. Though we are not directly 
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ETHYL 
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A big tanker like this can carry about 6,300,000 gallons of aviation gaso 
That gallonage of automobile gasoline would be enough normally to sup 
all the motorists in a city the size of St. Louis for three weeks. And thisisbut 
ship out of the vast fleet now supplying United Nations’ fighting fora 


engaged in the manufacture of fuel 
engines or engine parts, we belony 
to both the oil and automotive in 
dustries. Thus we will be able to o 

operate with both groups; to hel 
them unite their individual effo 

toward the ultimate peacetime gos 
of making future transportation 
better and cheaper. 
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CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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to decide—if it doesn’t bat down 
hole thing—whether the program 
be financed through the Com- 
ty Credit Corp. or by straight ap- 
ation. 

pincipal item is $300,000,000 
snsion through 1944 of dairy 
yments to farmers, in lieu of an 
se in the market price of milk 
hutterfat (BW—Jan.1'44,p8). Price 
are raised for soybeans, flaxseed, 
uts, and sugar beets. 


& 
stern Rebellion 


estern congressmen, who fought 
3 to a standstill on cutting back 
num production in their territory, 
determined to preserve and ex- 
other industrial developments that 
r has brought to the West. 
mination of construction of the 
structural steel mill of the Geneva 
Co. has brought threats of an in- 
mation by Sen. Pat McCarran of 
ida. McCarran set up his machin- 
ome time ago by getting the Senate 
pprove a special committee to in- 
gate the possibilities of industrial 
tralization—meaning the possibili- 
of channeling future industrial ex- 
ion to the West. 

is immediate object is to get a rep- 
tative of western interests ap- 
ed to a top place in WPB. 


oe 
ada Labor Code Startles 


Vashington has only the scantiest 
prts of Canada’s new labor relations 
which has not yet been officially 
lished (details on page 118), but the 
that is known has created a stir in 
capital. 
anada is going to experiment with a 
poof union regulation that has long 
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of fuel’ advocated by U. S. employer 
belonmecmen. Under the Dominion s new 
_, |geme, labor organizations will have to 
tive e public their contracts, constitu- 
e to cOMM@s, and financial accounts. 
to heljm he legislation carries a terrific kicker 
effortaamU- S. unions as most of the big ones 
ne goal Canadian affiliates. ; 
. for example, John Lewis’ United 
‘tatioviy. Workers, which has an extensive 
ladian organization, will have to 
¢ its finances public in Canada, and 
U.S. business man who wants to 
v about Lewis’ affairs need only 
Canadian government publications. 
leady there is talk of U. S. unions 
ging their structure to set up inde- 
= dent Canadian departments. 
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Rules for Employers 


The code also puts new responsibili- 
ties on management representatives. 
Employer associations bargaining with 
labor must make their rules and finances 
public and, for something truly new, 
will have to be certified by the govern- 
ment before they may be accorded rec- 
ognition before government tribunals. 


e 
Lewis and A.F.L. 


Whether John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers goes back into the A.F.L. 
depends on what the _ federation’s 
executive council meant when it offered 


to readmit the U.M.W. with its 1936 
jurisdiction. 

The miners first insisted that they be 
taken back “‘as is.” This would have in- 
cluded the disparate District 50, a mis- 
cellaneous catchall which encroaches on 
the jurisdiction of about 20 A.V .L. 
unions. Now the Lewis organization is 
prepared to surrender its claim to all 
non-mining activities except work in coal 
byproducts and chemicals. 

U.M.W.’s contention—on ~~ which 
there will be further parleying—is that 
its 1936 authority covered these two 
categories. 

A.F.L.’s ultimate decision will be po- 
litical rather than logical. Some federa- 
tion leaders are urging that Lewis be 


Sen. James E. Murray is now cir- 
culating a draft of a bill on contract 
termination that many congressmen 
regard as a legislative companion to 
the long-awaited reports from Ber- 
nard M. Baruch’s postwar unit and 
Sen. Walter F. George’s postwar 
planning committee. 

Murray, who heads the military 
affairs committee on contract ter- 
mination, also is a member of the 
George committee. Congressmen 
think this makes him the logical 
man to put the recommendations of 
the postwar planning committee into 
legislative form. 

While George and Baruch have 
made no formal attempt to coordinate 
their work, they have maintained 
fairly close informal relations. It isn’t 
likely that their reports will be in 
conflict, particularly in respect to 
recommendations for legislation. 

In its present form, Murray’s bill 
confines itself to contract termina- 
tion and termination settlements. It 
would make no provision for dis- 
posal of postwar surpluses, but it 
would leave the way open for addi- 
tional legislation to cover that point. 
@ What's in the Draft—In general, 
the latest draft of the bill follows 
the lines suggested by Murray’s sub- 
committee in its preliminary report 
last month. Its main features shape 
up like this: 

(1) Establish an Office of Con- 
tract Termination Settlement in the 
Office of War Mobilization, headed 
by a director appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The director would lay down 
general policies on termination and 


Bill for Contract Termination 


settlement with the advice of a con- 
tract settlement board composed of 
the heads of the War Production 
Board, the War and Navy depart 
ments, the Maritime Commission, 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, the Treasury, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 

(2) Leave actual negotiation of 
settlements in the hands of the pro- 
curement agencies subject to the rules 
laid down by the director. 

(3) Limit the General Accounting 
Office to a routine postsettlement au- 
dit to make sure that there was no 
fraud or gross negligence. 

(4) Give contractors the right to 
immediate partial payments of not 
less than 90% of their total claims 
(on a company-wide basis). ‘Treat 
overpayments as loans by the govern- 
ment to the contractor, subject to 
12% interest. 

(5) Authorize the procurement 
agencies to guarantee loans or make 
direct advances to contractors who 
need help while their settlements are 
pending. 

(6) Legalize imperfect or informal 
contracts. 

(7) Absolve contracting officers of 
personal liability for overpayments. 
@ Other Legislation Due—On some 
points—for example, appeals proce- 
dure—Murray’s bill is not yet com- 
plete. Publication of the George 
and Baruch reports will fill many of 
these gaps. The rest probably will be 
covered by other pieces of legislation 
that will be needed to put into effect 
the program George and Baruch out- 
line. 
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“Blue Print” For 
Better Heating 


“My job is to design buildings, so 
naturally I’m interested in anything 
that will add to the satisfaction of 
my client. Here’s my advice when 
asked about a heating system: 


“Install a steam heating system that 
will guarantee prompt heating up, 
balanced distribution of steam and 
even temperature in each room.” 
The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating answers all these requirements 
—economically. Waste of valuable fuel 
through overheating is minimized, due 
to an outdoor thermostat which auto- 
matically changes the heating rate to agree 
with changes in outdoor temperatures. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Through actual surveys made by Webster 
Engineers, we have learned that seven out 
of ten buildings in America (many less than 
ten years old) can get up to 33 per cent 
more heat out of the fuel consumed. 
If you are planning building construction 
or modernization now or after the war, let 
us show you how to get better heating 
... Write for “Performance Facts” and 
see the great savings possible with the 
Webster Moderator System of Steam Heat- 
ing. It contains case studies of 268 modern 
steam heating installations in commercial, 
industrial and institutional buildings. 


The Webster Outdoor Thermostat auto- 
matically changes heating rate when out- 
door temperature changes. This device (not 
sold separately) is part of the Webster 
Moderator System, that is saving fuel for 
hundreds of buildings. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 


taken in as a token slap at President 
Roosevelt whose recent policies have 
rankled union bosses. 


° 
Army Camps Closing 
With an army camp capacity for 


5,000,000 men and the likelihood that 
only about half that number will be 


left in the U. S. by midsummer, aban- 


donment of training camps will be 


numerous from now on. 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, was the 
first to be left to caretakers; Camp 
George West, near Golden, Colo., the 
first to be abandoned. 

In addition, 69 Air Corps stations 
have been put on a “standby” basis, 
which is about the same as being left 
to caretakers. Next big camp to close 
will be Atterbury, on Mar. 1, an event 
which Indianapolis business men regard 
with mixed feelings. They hopefully 
believe that civilian business will take 
up most of the slack. 


Trade Association Aid 
Unlike WPB and OPA which have 


held trade associations at arm’s length, 
the War Manpower Commission is 
seeking their cooperation in its cam- 
paign to improve utilization of labor. 

Associations are being asked first to 
report on the principal manpower prob- 
lems of their industries. On_ these, 
WMC aims to help them where it can. 

The associations then will be asked to 
canvass their members for a report on 
their particular problems and what they 
have done individually to solve them. 
Effective measures are to be passed along 
by the associations to members and non- 
members, and also to WMC for pos- 
sible application in other industries. 

The special industries division of 
WMC’s bureau of utilization is forming 
a twelve-man committee of industrial 
executives who will also serve as staff to 
expedite the program in order to meet 
the peak pinch in manpower. 


eS ’ 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Over the military's objection, WPB 
has finally decided to release small 
amounts of aluminum for experimental 
work on postwar products by eager man- 
ufacturers. Requests will be granted to 
applicants who can show that no man- 
power or facilities will be diverted from 
war production. 

Army is placing orders for a new type 
of 10-in. boot, which may become G.I. 
for combat troops. If it catches on, 
civilian shoe rations might have to be 
reduced. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


BONDS 


for war 


The more we buy 
the sooner we |] 
get back to business 


BOND 


for busines 


In War or in Peace, Bond Pape 
are the basic papers for busing 
routine. All Parsons Bond Pap 
are made with new, clean cot, 
fibers. The use of cotton gives 
these papers strength and d 

bility. 

Parsons Bond Papers range fro 
100% to 25% cotton fiber, provid 
ing a grade for every business nee 
from Executive Stationery, Doc 
ments and Permanent Records tj 
Price Lists, Envelope Enclosurg 
and Inter-department forms. 


In any grade, and for whateve 
purpose you select a Parsons Bon 
Paper, you have the assurance thd 
each quality is made with eve 
precaution to insure maximus 
quality, serviceability and perm 
nency for the grade. 


Demonstration folder of Parso 
Papers upon request. 


Parsons PAPER Compan! 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


LAISONS 
faper 


Specialized for Modern Busines 
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Administration efforts to hold the inflation line at the September, 1942, level, and to 
preserve the Little Steel formula are losing ground. The tax bill which tne Senate has 
just sent into conference (page 18)—providing less than a quarter of the ten billions 
of new revenue demanded by the Treasury—is a long way from the kind of ’’realistic 
tax law’’ President Roosevelt asked for in his annual message to Congress; this week’s 
bipartisan drive for Senate compromise on food-price subsidies will yield, at best, only 
a part of what he wants. 

As for the other three points in the President's five-point program, the Senate 
has granted ‘‘continuation of the law for the renegotiation of war contracts’’ with 
only minor revisions; re-enactment of the emergency price control law, which expires 
June 30, is probable, but not without major revisions (page 15); national service faces 
almost certain defeat. 

And, as the President “would not recommend a nationa: service law unless the 
other laws were passed,” his all-or-none program may already be regarded as dead 
From now on, Administration strategy is for a delaying action on the stabilization 
front; Congress will be blamed for “not playing ball’’ when the line is cracked. 

e 
C.1.0.’s chief, Philip Murray, and the steel workers are up against a problem in tim- 
ing. They probably will have to call a strike to get what they want. But they don” 
want to be in the position of striking against the war effort until they can say: ‘’The 
President’s five-point plan has been shattered; prices are up from where they were 
to be held, and we have to have more money.” 

Consequently, Murray is forced into the position of not offering any opposition 
to the President’s delaying action—for now, at least. Yet the C.1.0. boss knows he 
can’t wait too long, because he can’t engineer a strike after the second front’s cas- 
ualty lists begin to come in. And after the post-Germany cutbacks would be obvi- 
ously too long. 

The steel companies have asked the National War Labor Board to take the 
case. The board won’t act until the union joins in the request. The steel workers are 
waiting, talking about more careful preparation of their case; actually, they’re look- 
ing for the precise, right moment. 

. 
Bear in mind that there is no way to rationalize more money in steel. There isn’t any 
excuse of travel time (coal) or of overtime (railroads). It’s an out-and-out increase in 
hourly wages, nothing else, and it is of vital importance to all industry because it 
reopens all union contracts now held under by the Little Steel formula. 

“‘We have been told the line will be held on steel,”” say high officials of OPA. 
Mind, they don’t say “assured.“” And they don’t talk as though they had any 
confidence. 

* 
Higher pay in steel means a major crisis for OPA. The steel companies are making 
little if any money on some of their most important products—notably plate for the 
huge shipbuilding and landing barge programs. The industry, as a whole, is on short 
prefit margin even without a boost in the wage bill. 

If OPA has to tilt the ceiling on steel prices—and there is little doubt it will 
have to if higher wages are granted—the spiral of higher pay, higher prices will be 
in full swing. A new hold-the-line order, at some higher level, would seem the only 
stopper for such a spiral, barring some unforeseen development in the war. 

* 


How much difference the course of the war can make on production—and on all sub- 
sidiary thinking, such as that on labor policy and postwar planning—may be judged 
from current guesses in high places on the extent of cutbacks when Germany falls. 

Leaders among Army men say they will reduce their program about one-third; 
Novy insists it won’t cut back at all, at least not on combat vessels; one of the top 
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men in WPB goes beyond the most enthusiastic estimates up to now, saying th, 
over-all cutback is likely to run close to 60%. 
Each individual business, in addition to keeping alert for the berinning of ti, 
cutbacks, must figure closely on their size. 
cy 


Terminations always may come quicker, cut deeper than most people expect. Army’; 
basic philosophy is, ““Why buy the stuff when we don’t need it.” 

The result is that War Production Board and War Manpower Commission cop. 
sistently charge Army with failure to give proper notification. The military men sec 
no reason to cancel contracts with a series of relatively gentle cuts. WPB and WNC 
want as much of a cushion as can be had. 

The termination people, nevertheless, are working on a booklet to guide industn 
in the process of cutbacks, and they are advising every war contractér to appoint ¢ 
man or committee to become familiar with all the problems and procedures (page 22 

WPEB is urging industry to do its reconversion thinking before V-day for similar 
if not the same, reasons. It wants orders for needed equipment drawn up, the paper 
work done. The war production officials aren’t worried that this will take business 
men’s minds off the job of turning out ordnance, because they are living with the 
reconversion nightmare right now, no matter how much they try to subordinate it 

The automotive industry, to name one, has been asked by WPB to ready its post- 
war plan—even though it will be among the last to reconvert (with the exception of 
trucks, which will be freed in large quantity upon successful invasion). 

. 
Cross-currents in the industrial tides, of necessity, appear with increasing frequency 
during a period such as this. 


Islands of unemployment persist, but the War Manpower Commission has just [i Medi 
ordered the Atlanta area onto the 48-hour week, and WMC’s chairman, Paul V. - 
McNutt, warns that the peak of manpower requirements won't be reached before I 1) 
July 1, whereas the reserve is nearly exhausted. Prim 


The J. |. Case Co., much of whose capacity long has been on war work such as 
airplane wing parts, is rapidly moving back to the point where it will be reconverted 
80% to production of farm equipment. 

Shipments of the machine tool industry (reflecting the tapering off of war plant 


construction and tooling) were down to $60,680,000 in December, iowest level in & 1; ¢ 
the steady slide from the all-time peak of $131,960,000 in 1942's final month. Oth 
WPB is willing to release some of its surplus aluminum to encourage experi- i 
mental development work which will lead to new peacetime uses. hi 
Tel 


& 
New chairman of the Smaller War Plants Corp., Maury Maverick, has fallen into an 
enviable spot (even though his path may be strewn with political hurdles), and he 
is certainly the only SWPC chief to date about whom this might have been said 
Maverick’s advantage is that WPB’s planning for immediate reconversion con- 
cerns the little fellows almost exclusively (page 17). The Texan, moreover, was 
Donald Nelson’s candidate for the job, and any reasonable request he makes wil 
get a friendly hearing. 
Larger companies seeking to reconvert will have to come to WPB on an appeals 
basis, resting their pleas entirely on the merits of their individual cases. 
@ 
Expect to hear more about this plan for keeping war workers on the job to the end: 
A system of severance pay for those who stick to the last, and a federal agency 
to place them in civilian industry afterward, such incentives being designed to offset 
the lure of security through taking a nonwar job now (and advertisements offering 
such security are coming in for widespread criticism in Washington these days) 
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THE SEARCH 
THAT 
NEVER ENDS 


i" THE industrial life of America, research 
has been of constantly increasing importance. 
And today it is a national resource, for the 
research of industrial and college laboratories 
is proving its value in War. 


To the Bell System, research is an old idea, 
for the telephone itself was born in a labora- 
tory. Behind its invention, sixty-nine years 
ago, were researches in electricity and acous- 
tics and in speech and hearing. 


And, ever since, there has been a labora- 
tory where scientists have searched to know 
more about these subjects; and with their as- 
sociated engineers have applied the new knowl- 
edge, fitting it with all the old, to make the 
telephone better and better. 


Their fields of inquiry have broadened and 
deepened through these years; they inquire 
into all the sciences and engineering arts which 
have any promise of improving the telephone. 
Much has been learned but still more will be, 
because their search goes on. That is why the 
telephone laboratory grew to be Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, the largest 


(A> BELL 


industrial laboratory in the world. And it 
exists to improve telephone service. 

Improvements in industry can be left to 
chance in the hope that some one, sometime, 
will think of something useful; that some good 
invention will turn up. 

The other way to make improvements is 
to organize so that new knowledge shall always 
be coming from researches in the fundamental! 
sciences and engineering arts on which the 
business is based. From that steady stream 
will arise inventions and new methods, new 
materials and improved products. 

This is the way of Bell Laboratories. Its 
search will never end. And as fast as it can 
the Laboratories will apply its new knowledge 
practically to the design of equipment and 
communication systems. 

At present—and this started before Pearl 
Harbor—its trained scientists and engineers 
and all their skilled associates are concentrat- 
ing on products of importance to our armed 
forces. But when this work is happily over 
they will be ready to continue their develop- 
ments for the needs of peace. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Research is an effort of the mind to comprehend relation- 
ships no one has previously known; and it is practical as 


well as theoretical.”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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stabilization Fight Brews 


Existing controls over prices and 
ages will expire automatically June 30 
mess Congress re-enacts before that 
te the stabilization act—the Second 
rice Control Act of Oct. 2, 1942. It 
s generally conceded that Congress will 
t against uncontrolled inflation by ex- 
nding, probably for another year, the 
ythority of the Office of Price Admin- 
tration over prices and the National 
Var Labor Board over wages. Whether 
he new law will prove as potent an anti- 
fation weapon as the expiring one, 
ith all its imperfections, remains to 
be seen. 

Wage Standards Urged—Already, 
ome labor leaders have begun a move- 
ent to write wage standards into the 


nd it 


ft to 
time, 
good 


ts is Jaw which would repeal the Little Steel 
vays ormula and for all waagrey purposes 
tic wages to prices. Echoes of this move- 
Ntal #ment were heard at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the American Federation of La- 
the hor executive council in Miami where 
sam fgglconomic Stabilization Director Fred 
\l. Vinson’s power to veto NWLB and 
1€W BBRailway Labor Act wage adjustments 


is denounced. Vinson draws this 
power from the stabilization act under 
Its #2 presidential executive order. Specific 


Union chiefs are eager to clip Vinson’s power over wage 
creases, and since it’s a campaign year, they look for support in 
ongress when the stabilization act comes up for renewal. 


standards in the proposed law would 
limit his discretion. 

The labor chiefs advancing this line 

of talk reason that this is a political year 
and many congressmen would be eager 
to ingratiate themselves with the labor 
movement. Some of them already are 
nervous about their personal political 
future because they voted for the Con- 
nally-Smith antistrike act, and they 
show no disposition to take any further 
cracks at labor. 
e Right of Petition—Organized labor, 
accustomed to doing business with the 
executive department of government 
since 1933, has not made much use of 
the right of petition in recent years 
until the sce wage controversy 
prompted the railroad unions to appeal 
to Congress to reverse a decision by 
Vinson outlawing an §¢-an-hour general 
wage increase. 

To the astonishment of veteran con- 
gressional observers, the railroad unions 
rolled up a 74-to-4 majority in the Sen- 
ate in favor of reversing Vinson. House 
action was delayed because of presiden- 
tial scizure of the railroads (BW-—Jan. 
1’44,p14) and eventual settlement of the 
wage dispute, but a basis for further 


INVASION MODELS 


To train the men who help make such 
headlines as the new allied landings 
in Italy, the U.S. Coast Guard uses 


intricate ship models that provide real- 
istic effects. At Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
string-controlled facsimiles of destroy- 
ers, transports, and landing barges 
(right) give Coast Guard coxswains a 


action, if necessary, still exists in th 

chamber. 

@ To End Vinson’s Control—Before th 
House Interstate Commerce Committ 

is legislation to deprive Vinson of con 
trol over railroad wages. Railroad wor! 
ers are sure that they can get the mea 
ure out of committee and through th 


House. They would prefer, however, to 
broaden it into a general measur 
stricting Vinson’s authority over all 
workers. They do not want to be 


cused of seeking special favors for them 
selves. 

The stabilization act renewal question 

would provide the ideal opportunity to 
force discussion of the measure. 
e Farm Bloc Did It—The labor chief 
further reason that the farm bloc has 
made use of the same technique to write 
important restrictions into the stabiliza 
tion act. They contend that these re 
strictions have had the effect of forcing 
up the cost of living. Undoubtedly th 
farm bloc will want to write in addi 
tional restrictions this time. Why not, 
labor leaders ask, gang up on the law 
and write in restrictions that will satisfy 
both groups? Whether the farm bloc 
would make such an alliance is prob 
lematical. 

The labor leaders argue that failur 
to ease wage controls will crush them 
between rising wage <lemands from th 
rank and file and increasing government 
restrictions on labor’s freedom. To date, 
the strategy has been to precipitat 
acute labor crises, forcing the govern 
ment to provide indirect wage adjust 


bird’s eye view of invasion tactics. Be- 
sides demonstrating proper naval for- 
mations for landings, the equipment 
simulates enemy hits with startling 
powder explosions (left). 


ments to lift the pressure. But the list 

of available indirect wage increase de- 
vices is growing smaller, and the pres- 
sure is increasing. 

An appeal to Congress—even if it 
proved only moderately successful—prob- 
ably would take care of demands for 
another yeat 
@ Formula Under Fire—Many govern- 
ment officials believe that the Adminis- 
tration will be forced to scrap the Little 
Steel formula in response to the pend- 
ing demand of C.1.O. steel workers for 
a raise of 17¢ an hour (BW—Jan.22’44, 
p8) whether Congress acts or not, but 
Vinson has served notice that he does 
not intend to yield. 

A vigorous congressional campaign by 
labor might change Vinson’s mind. 
Such a campaign might have the tacit 
support of some employers in the steel 
industry, who might not object too vig- 
orously to a moderate wage increase if 
they could use it as a lever to increase 
steel prices. 

In an attempt to support the steel 
wage demand, Philip Murray, president 
of the C.I.O., informed Congress this 
week that the cost of living, in his opin- 
ion, has increased 50% since January, 
1941, instead of the 23.4% recorded by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

@ Key in Subsidies?—No action is ex- 
pected on extension of the stabilization 
act before disposal of the food subsidy 
issue. Present authority to provide sub- 
sidies will expire Feb. 17. If further re- 


strictions are placed, as expected, on the 

use of subsidies to hold down the cost 
of living, the labor case for easier wage 
controls would be considerably strength- 
ened. 

In the wake of the steel case are de- 

mands for auto, aluminum, textile, and 
hundreds. of lesser groups. But action 
on these cases is being stalled, pending 
a steel decision. As usual, steel wages 
will affect collective bargaining in all 
other industries. 
@ Guaranteed Wage—A major indirect 
demand in steel is for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. Officials doubt that they can 
grant any such adjustment without pro- 
viding simultaneously for a steel indus- 
try subsidy. No other important de- 
mands for an indirect steel wage 
adjustment are apparent. 

Aluminum is even tougher. Alumi- 
num workers were denied any adjust- 
ment under the Little Steel formula in 
1942 because their wages had increased 
more than 25% above January, 1941, 
levels, a result of an earlier low wage 
scale. The union leadership has reported 
to the government that it faces real dif- 
ficulties holding the men in line. 

@ Stimson’s Answer—War Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson and other advocates 
of national service legislation contend 
that a universal service law would solve 
this problem by imposing an obligation 
to serve on all workers. One official has 
stated that the power to refer workers 
on order to one employer or another 
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Stock prices and sensitive commodi- 
ties in the past six months have ran 
just about parallel for the longest pe- 
riod in several years. Even this, how- 
ever, is not the “normal” parallelism 
which war and threats of war before 
upset. For commodities are under the 


16 


thumb of price controls, whereas 
stocks react less than before to war 
fears or victory hopes. In prewar days, 
commodities proved a truer guide to 
business than war-worried stocks; right 
now, neither gives a sure sign to de- 
mobilization prospects. 


would break the back of any 


ment. to Pp! 
Labor leaders retort tho »../ge 2 
service has failed to stop st: on. 
ain or Canada. And cong: Joint 
cold to President Roose, givin 
recommendation for legislat bees 
Jan.22’44,p90). Another se oe 
situation might force Cong ager 
alternative, to put more t pil e 
Connally-Smith act. It co aut 
and neutralize that action | velanc 
wage controls. pative" 
er cel 
ysite), 
Small Plant Help BE 
ms (BY 
Everybody agrees that the ag 
er reg 
little fellow will need help in thamch br 
. . : HOSITIO 
reconversion period, but how me. 
provide it is the question a 
» DIO 
There is in Washington to: ns, a 
ally complete agreement that s Its el 
ness needs help and should have it. The pcgist 
is fairly general agreement on what = 
of help is needed. There is consider: nt W 
less agreement on the methods t tance 
used. uities 
e For the Little Fellow—The war is ie! &" 
far along to make political capital of taijame PY 
about getting more war orders for smal jidate 
plants. Before he resigned as chairma the 
of the Smaller War Plants Corp., Rob t th 
ert W. Johnson had subscribed t gled 
idea that his agency’s best chance ull p 
continued usefulness lay in bringing ¢ One 
vilian production the little fellow’s \ that 
(BW —Oct.16'43,p15). The new objec" 
of official solicitude is the roughing PY 
small business is expected to get in thegmt'™S 
reconversion period. Shes 
SWPC, set up as a war agency anit”? 
due to expire next year (unless its life se" 
extended by Congress), is being eyed for ntra 
its peacetime potentialitics. Pen 
e Contradicting Fears —Spokesmen for oulk 
small business fear that when large-scale P< “ 
cutbacks materialize, prime contractos me" 
will start pulling all the remaining wa je’ 
business into their own shops and let ttle 


apit 


ites, 


their subcontractors fend for themselves 
If this happened before WPB was read 
for general relaxation of restrictions on 
civilian production, the small plant 
could only close down. At best, it would 
still have to compete with the big wa 
producers for skilled labor and _ scarce 
materials. 

Some officials fear just the reverse of 
this—that the big plants will load ther 
subcontractors with their remaining w2 
orders and free themselves for a head 
start on reconversion. 

But the general expectation is that 
small plants will be the first to be cut ot 
from the war program. There are sundn 
proposals for executive or legislative at 
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to prevent this, but almost all of 


, are nebulous and unlikely of 


tion. 
Joint Plan—One concrete scheme 


giving the little fellow a better-than- 
, break on reconversion is the joint 
a child of SWPC and WPB’s Redis- 
ytion Division. If this goes through, 
pI] plants in three WPB_ regions— 
se with headquarters in Kansas City, 
veland, and Philadelphia have been 
tative! picked—would be allowed, 
ler certain conditions (map and table 
gsite), to produce minor civilian 
ns, regardless of present WPB restric- 
ns (B\W—Jan.22'44,p18). 

ater, the plan would be extended to 


her regions. It was conceived on a 


pin thallmch broader scale, but met emphatic 
how imposition from the Army and Navy. 

‘Gssure on the part of advocates of lib- 
1 lizing civilian supplies may force it 


0 bloom. The plan has its limita- 
ns, aside from the fact that it is still 
its infancy. 
legislation Is Angled—Another fear 
small business is that the govern- 
nt will follow the course of least re- 
tance in disposing of surplus plants, 
ilities, and materials and that these 
i consequently be preempted by the 
producers who will use them to con- 
jidate their position still further. Most 
the score or more bills on this sub- 
t that are now before Congress are 
bled to protect the interests of the 
iall plant. 
One proposal, now in legislative form, 
that SWPC be given funds and au- 

ority to lend money to small business 
b buy up surpluses. SWPC also is 
ing promoted as the medium for tid- 
g small war plants over the financial 
ump that will come between cancel- 
tion and final settlement of military 
ntracts. : 
Permanent Agency? — Some interests 
ould like to see SWPC converted, after 
1¢ War, into a permanent small business 
gency with the money and backing to 
rovide what Washington considers the 
ttle fellow’s two greatest needs—venture 
apital on long-term loans at reasonable 
ites, and technical and managerial ad- 
ice (on a nation-wide basis, paralleling 
he work the Dept. of Agriculture's 
ounty agents do for the farmer). Maury 
laverick, SWPC’s new chief (BW — 
an.22'44,p22), already has shown inter- 
it in these long-term needs of the small 
usiness man. 

But SWPC will have to play its cards 
arefully if it is to become a permanent 
ursemaid. The Dept. of Commerce, 
vith an active small business unit, con- 
iders itself the ideal vehicle for any pro- 
ram of technical and managerial as- 
kistance. 

* A Perennial Favorite—The proposal to 
create an assistant secretary olsen 
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TRIAL AREAS 


Even if tentative plans to experiment 
with reconversion in three WPB regions 
(shaded areas, above) go through, not all 
manufacturers will be allowed to partici 
pate. First tests of a plant’s eligibility 
will be freedom from war production re 
sponsibility, essentiality of civilian prod- 
uct, and ability to reprocess and use 
available materials. Even more important 
are the standards of eligibility which have 
been set to make sure that the program 


Group I Allentown, Pa. 


Akron, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Elkton, Md. 
Hampton Roads, Va. 
Hastings, Neb. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
rrenton, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Group II 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Ene, Pa. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. 


FOR RECONVERSION 


Budgeton, N. J. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton-Springfield, Ohio 


Fremont-Pt. Clinton, Ohio 
Front Royal-Winchester, Va. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
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benefits only smal! producers in areas 


where the labor stringency is relatively 
less severe. Thus, in Group I areas, as 


designated by the War Manpower Com 
mission, only plants with ten or fewer 
employees will be cligible; in Group II 
areas the eligibility line is drawn at 15 
employees. Elsewhere plants employing 
up to 50 men will be allowed to partici 
pate. In the chosen regions for the experi 
ment, the Group I and II cities arc 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Manion, Ohio 
Newark, Ohio 
Omaha, Neb.-Council Bluffs, 
lowa 
Parsons, Kan. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reading-Pottstown, Pa. 
Richmond, Va 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Wilmington, Del 
Youngstown- Warren 
Sharon, Ohio 


for small business is a perennial favorite 
with Congress. (A bill which would do 
this is now on the legislative calendar, 
but probably will never ripen because its 
promoters did not secure the advance 
backing of the powerful House and Sen- 
ate small business committees.) 

A bill to provide a permanent small 
business finance corporation within the 
Federal Reserve System has already ma- 


tured in the Senate small business com 
mittee. 

The Justice Dept., with a growing 
small business section, is content with 
its present role of monopoly watchdog 
and has no desire to be a nursemaid. 

@ Best Resource—As the only govern 
ment agency now charged exclusively 


.with looking after his interests, SWPC 


would seem to be the best resource for 
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Though wartime statistics are subject 
to some reservations (BW—Nov.6'43, 
p112), war production took two-thirds 
of the country’s total industrial output 
last year; the remainder was made up 
of consumer goods and equipment 
and materials for civilian goods pro- 
ducers. Total production was double 
1940's. The 1943 gain equaled that of 
1942. The major cut in civilian pro- 
duction came in 1942, when machin- 
ery and consumer durable goods lines 
converted to war; the smaller cut in 
1943 reflected manpower stringency 
as well as war inroads on soft goods. 
The trends will reverse themselves 
with Germany's defeat. 


the little fellow who needs a friend. 
First reaction to Maverick’s appoint- 
ment was that his political .background 
would make SWPC even more of a foot- 
ball than it has been in the past. 
Present consensus, however, is that 
Maverick is sincerely anxious to do a 
good administrative job (on the score of 
his ability there are still doubts). Within 
a couple of days after he took over, 
Maverick landed for SWPC a $14,000,- 
000 prime contract (to be subcontracted 
to small firms) to provide shoes and 
clothing for lend-lease. 
@ Not Their Choice—Maverick’s biggest 
stumbling block will be that he was not 
the choice of Congress’ small business 
committees, which have a strong pro- 
prictary interest in SWPC. SW PC’s 
best chance of ultimate survival—and the 
little firm’s best assurance that from 
now on there will be somebody in Wash- 
ington to assist it—lies in the fact that 
small business’ self-appointed guardians 
will be loath to let SWPC go under un- 
less they can put something in its place. 
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Taxes at Peak? 


Senate approval of 1943 
revenue bill indicates this; also 
that renegotiation will continue 
without substantial change. 


Boiled down to its fundamentals, the 

Senate’s action on the belated 1943 tax 
bill means two things: (1) ‘Taxes have 
reached their wartime peak; (2) contract 
renegotiation will continue without sub- 
stantial changes at least until the height 
of the war effort has passed. 
@ About the Same—On revenue features, 
the Senate bill and the House version 
are in fairly close agreement. Regard- 
less of how the Senate-House conference 
committee adjusts differences in detail, 
individual income tax rates will remain 
about at present levels; the corporate 
normal and surtax will stay at 40%; and 
the corporate excess-profits tax will jump 
from 90% to 95%. 

Corporations using the invested capi- 
tal method of calculating the excess- 
profits tax exemption will be allowed 
8% on the first $5,000,000 of capital, 
as at present, but the credit on the next 
$5,000,000 will be cut from 7% to 6%, 
and on the next $190,000,000 from 6% 


to 5%. Whether the credit on capital 
above $200,000,000 drops to 4% 
(House version) or remains at 5% (Sen- 


ate version) 
conference. 
@ Victory Tax Stays—Conferees already 
have decided to adopt the Senate’s plan 
for retaining a 3% Victory tax on gross 
income instead of integrating the Vic- 
tory tax with the regular net income tax 
in one scale of graduated rates as the 
House proposed. 

Since the House plan for combination 
embodied a 3% minimum tax, the rev- 
enue yield of the two plans would have 
been about the same, but integration 
would make it easier for Congress to 
abolish returns for low-income taxpayers 
when it gets around to simplifying ‘the 
revenue system (BW —Jan.15’44,p18) 

The final bill will knock out the 
earned income exemption for individuals 

(10% of the income subject to normal 
tax), forbid the deduction of federal ex- 
cises from taxable income, and require 
tax returns (but no taxes) from labor un- 
ions and cooperatives. 

It also will contain a provision de- 
signed to tighten up the law against 
using the excess-profits tax exemption of 
a defunct business that was acquired for 
the purpose of tax avoidance. 

@ Range Is Settled—On excise taxes, 
conferees probably will do a good deal of 
arguing before they settle the new list 
down to the last decimal point, but 


will be threshed out by the 


the general range is settled : 
—Jan.1'44,p17). Most of 
excises on luxuries will be 
but no important new o1 
added. 

All in all, the final version 

tax bill will yield about $2,7 
in additional revenue. Of 
000,000 to $600,000,000 
from direct taxes on individ 
000,000 from corporations, a 
ance from excises. 
@ Here’s the ‘Total—This mea 
total federal revenues will 
about $43,000,000,000 a v 
ing Social Security levies. 
will carry around $18,600,00( 
rect taxes, corporations about 
000,000. Excises will provi 
over $5,200,000,000. Custon 
cellaneous receipts will mak 
balance. 

If the House goes along 
Senate proposal for freezing 
curity contribution rates at | 
employer and employee, the 
payroll taxes will be about $ 
000,000 a year. If the House | 
the rate will step up to 2% aut 
cally, doubling the take. 

e@ Not Too Bitter— Che revenu 
the new tax bill is a long way 
the $10,500,000,000 in additio: 
that the 
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ADVICE FOR FARMERS 


Sharper grows the squabble between 


the farm groups (BW—Oct 
p22) over subsidies and their ro! 


retarding inflation. 


Albert Goss’ National Grange. 
source: James Patton’s staunchl\ 
subsidy Farmers Union. 
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the Heat 
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snidely lampooning the policies 
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Administration's disappoint- 


+ the 
t as bitter as the figures would 


ent 1sn 


[he Administration has just about 


}andoned the idea of using fiscal policy 
275 > keep inflationary income out of the 
ands of consumers, even though it 
bcn't given the theory formal burial. 


: s big hope now is that price and wage 
nid t trols will hold out until major cut- 
Biccis in war production and the resump- 
jon of civilian output take the strain 

the price system. 
\ Finally Got Its W ay—In the renego- 
Indiv; sition sections of the new tax bill, the 
MAdministration finally managed to get 
§ Waly 

faced with the threat of a veto and 
nder fire from the War and Navy 
Jepartments as well as from the Treas- 
ny. the Senate Finance Committee 
ithdrew its drastic amendments to the 
present law and substituted a milder set 
ollowing the lines of the House bill. 
etails will be settled in conference, but 
he Senate firmly closed the door on any 
weeping changes in the present system 
f renegotiation. 

The final bill will contain a provision 
or court review of renegotiation settle- 
hort ogmments, but just how extensive a review 
al t sill depend on the conference agree- 
t f neat. The Senate abandoned the idea 
f extending retroactive exemption to 
ubcontractors whose product is not in- 
rorated in the final product, and it 


le exemption of standard commer- 


ial articles discretionary instead of 
mandatory. On these points, it 1s in 
eben with the House. 


ihe Senate also extended a special 
wor sae from future renegotiation to 
achine tools and construction machin- 


heii 
ate This is another point that will be 
— sct “led in conference. 

78- |e One Big Concession—As the price of 


cn abcadoning its drastic amendments, the 
. ,|[gtivance Committee got one big conces- 


ONea! a i : 
ae sion from the Administration—a_ ter- 
I mination date on renegotiation. The 
raten | 
| fm cnate bill provides that renegotiation 
ssman 


~ shall not apply to work done after Dec. 
Heat 31, 1944, but it gives the President au- 
thority to extend the cutoff date by six 
months. 

This means that the Senate intends to 
stop renegotiation by June 30, 1945, but 
it also implies that there will be no more 


ee revision before that date. This will re- 
. assure manufacturers who had feared 
C1 that — renegotiation would be- 
uted MM coe a permanent feature of govern- 
ove ment buying. 
my = Much Difference—It probably 
ss it make a great deal of difference in 
om the profits of most war contractors, 
The HM however. Unless something goes wrong 
pro #™ with the military timetable, war pro- 
m should be contracting rapidly 
by the middle of 1945. 
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Fashion's Home 


New York’s bid for world 
dominance in milady’s fashions 
stirs mixed reactions. Details of 
financing are somewhat fuzzy. 


A renascent Grover Whalen unveiled 

in New York City this week plans for a 
World Fashion Center -of such rebust 
proportions that it recalled some of the 
high hopes that preceded the gigantic 
floppo, the New York world’s fair. 
e Snub for Paris—While the details of 
financing are somewhat fuzzy, the main 
point of the proposal is to build in New 
York a center where the design and fash- 
ioning of women’s habiliments will be 
raised to a point of excellence that will 
prevent the comeback of those snooty 
couturiers of Paris. Briefly, it would be 
a sort of Rockefeller Center of the 
needle trades. 

I'he project has the backing of Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia and the sympathy of 
many elements that see it as a chance for 
the metropolis to regain ground lost in 
the garment trades, its No. | industry. 
City credit is not involved, although the 
exploratory work has been carried on by 
a group Cc illed “the Mayor’s Committee 
for World Fashion Center.” 

e@ Discordant Notes—‘The attitude of 
business interests in and out of New 
York is not one of harmonious applause. 
In spite of denials, real estate owners in 


Supersalesman Grover W halen (right) 
presents his latest dream, New York's 
World Fashion Center (below)—with 
helicopters on the roof and-with buses 
in the basement. 


that 


the present garment district fear 


such a fashion center would lure away 
their tenants. And cities all over thi 
country, which have been whooping up 


New \ 


} 


their own claims, sce in the 
move a plot to run away with th 
Many points m the plaa are ne 
sarily tentative. Whalen’s 1 port 
that the center will self-liquida 
but does not reveal just how. It 
that the state legislature esta 
World Fashion Authority whos 
bers would be appointed by th 
This authority would determine whet! 
the project is feasible and, if so, exe 
the plan. 
e Costs Estimated—The report estir 


blisl 


cost of the center at $88,700,000 to 
$126,838,000. 1 xpenditure would | 
governed by how much space is ne« 


and which of ten suggested sites is u 
lized. Buildings would constitute a h 


monious group with a total floor sp 
of about 2,500,000 sq. ft., 
over 15 stories high. 


with non 
(Rockefeller Cent 


vwren eee 
& 


problem in t 
the next few months. 


reconversions come later 
situation may 


pl04) is just a sample. 


facture of “essential” 
17% 


at cost, or cost plus 2% 


tion), might be applied. 


them. 


WPB is backing them up. 


used on reconversion 
everybody is worried. 


Pricing of p age will be a major 

ie limited reconversion 
programs that may be possible within 
When major 
the whole 
have changed, but 
right now price is proving an obstacle. 
@ Just a Sample—The price trouble 
on electric flatirons (BW —Jan.15’44, 
On irons, 
OPA suggested that the recent direc- 
tive of Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor Fred M. Vinson, ordering manu- 
civilian items 
(depending 
on the company’s total profit posi- 
Iron manu- 
facturers complained that the Vinson 
directive was intended to apply to 
textiles and just wouldn’t do for 


Word has gone out that the Vin- 
son directive is going to be widely 
models, and 


These are the facts: Application ot 
the Vinson directive to irons was 
suggested largely by default. Every- 
body concerned—OPA, WPB, Vin- 
son’s Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion—feels that some definite stand- 
ards should be applied to reconver- 
sion pricing, that individual items 
should not be priced piece by piece. 
But nobody has done any real think- 
ing on what such standards should be. 
@ Ideas Not Jelled—Price Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles is an advertising 
man, a public relations expert. He 
has seen his job largely as one of sell- 
ing OPA to business and the public. 
Thinking and planning on new price 
problems have been left to his sub- 
ordinates. Some of them are now 
working on reconversion, but their 
ideas haven’t jelled yet. Bernard M. 
Baruch’s postwar unit in James F. 
Byrnes’ Office of War Mobilization 
also is expected to have some sugges- 
tions, 


Reconversion: Signposts on the Road Back 


The price pattern for reconver 
might be modeled on some varia 
the Vinson directive (Vinson’s o! 
thinks this is a good possibility 
it might call forth an entirely nev 
of standards. But the important p 
for business to remember is that 
body has done enough thinking 
This is bound to mean delay, 
fusion at every point. 

@ Tough Decisions—This is the b 
ground for any policy that OPA-O 
may evolve now: Washington « 
siders the present price-wage sit 
tion potentially a dangerously in‘ 
tionary one. (Also, as a mattet 
practical, political necessity, the Ad 
ministration must hold the “li 
until after elections.) Hence, for t 
next six months or more, price ( 
cisions and policies are going to lx 
tough. After that, deflationary fa 


tors may have entered the economi 
picture and the attitude may undergo 
a change. 


has more than 5,000,000 sq.ft. and cost 
something over $100,000,000). 

Fashion center features would include 

schools of industrial art; studios of de- 
sign; acres of showrooms for all types of 
garments. Key structure would be a war 
memorial auditorium seating 25,000— 
which evokes no enthusiasm from the 
management of Madison Square Gar- 
den. The auditorium roof would be a 
landing field for helicopters, and its base- 
ment would be a bus terminal. There 
would also be an opera house. 
@ Eyes on the Met—When John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., announced the first 
plans for his center, the executives of the 
Metropolitan Opera laid wily plans to 
unload their financial turkey on the 
Croesus. They were turned down. There 
is talk now of incorporating and munici- 
palizing the Metropolitan as a civic op- 
era in the fashion center. The Met still 
occupies its old stand, a valuable block 
on Broadway at 39th St. This property 
is its trading point, and would enter 
into any arrangement for moving. 

Just now the opera is passing the hat 
and admitting that it is again very hard 
up. New trends have robbed the institu- 
tion of its traditional social power. The 
commonalty of New Yorkers is less in- 
terested in the names of box holders 
than in the antics of loaded gents who 
do hand-stands in the foyer and ermined 
ladies who thumb their noses at news 
photographers in the bar. 

e@ Whalen Is the Man—One thing New 
Yorkers are agreed on—that Grover 


Whalen is the man to put across a World 
Fashion Center. ‘The faultless blue 
Whalen ensembles, the red Whalen car- 
nation, the Whalen smile have been 
somewhat in eclipse since bankers moved 
him out of control of the New York 
world’s fair and went about the sorrow- 
ful details of keeping down the inevita- 
ble deficit (BW—May4’40,p17). 

The final score of the fair brought bit- 

ter comment on Whalen’s management. 
Actually, Whalen, who identifies him- 
self in Who’s Who as a merchant, is a 
supersalesman, a master promoter, 
whose specialized talents acquired polish 
in a divergent succession of jobs—official 
greeter for New York City, general man- 
ager of Wanamaker’s store, board chair- 
man of Schenley Products, now chair- 
man of Coty, Inc., the perfume and 
cosmetics manufacturer. Perhaps the 
blame for the fair’s showing lies with 
the backers who left such a specialized 
genius in executive charge. 
e Twenty-Year Dream—In his spare mo- 
ments at Coty’s, Whalen dreamed of a 
World Fashion Center for New York. 
He has been working on the idea for 20 
years. A major achievement on his part 
was infecting LaGuardia with his ex- 
citement. As a result, the mayor ap- 
pointed a committee of 53 notables to 
get the project going. 

Last year Whalen stirred up a nest of 
realty hornets when he suggested that a 

ssible site for his fashion center was 

tween Fifth and Madison Aves., 26th 
to 34th Sts. 


There was angry buzzing up and 
down the borders of elegant Fifth Ave 
The adjacent interests were appalled bx 
fore the World War as the garment 
dustry penetrated deeper and deeper int 
their hallowed precincts of retail co 
merce. At noon and evening, hordes of 
most unstylish tailors and buttonhol 
makers debouched on the sidewalks 
where they made locomotion difficult, if 
not repugnant, for bejeweled ladies look 
ing for places to spend their riches. By 
means of a magnificent heave-ho in ” 
early twenties, the garment manutfact 
ing ‘trades were moved bodily westward 
to Seventh and Eighth Aves. nee n 
the threatened reaches of Fifth Ave 
resumed their former exclusive 
Now Fifth Ave. interests are wailing that 
Whalen is trying to bring back the but- 
tonhole makers. 

@ Pure Culture—Loudly and repeatedly 
Whalen has protested that this alarm is 
unjustified and his report offers further 
assurance. Several of the ten sites off- 
cially mentioned in the study are on 
Fifth Ave., but there is emphasis on the 
promise that the center will be cultural 
and artistic, with no manufacturing to 
be permitted. 

The ban on manufacturing also is 
tended to butter up owners of buildings 
(modern and still adequate) to which 
the garment industry moved from the 
Fifth Ave. neighborhood. When Rocke- 
feller Center was opened, it violently 
upset the entire office rental field of the 
city. A fashion center could do the 


chic 
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me thing to loft buildings if it began 
pmpetition for tenants. 

High Priests of Chic—Apparently the 
yion center would welcome the prac- 
oners of haute couture. These are 
» supreme artistes, the Mainbochers 
| the Schiaparellis, who originate al- 
ing fashions, make but one gown per 
del, charge prices that draw blood, 


and furnish the ideas that are enthusi- 
astically stolen and mass-produced by 
the boys over on Seventh Ave. These 
high priests of chic ostentatiously avoid 
the neighborhoods of cheaper garments, 
and there are not enough of them to 
upset established locations. 

Despite the soothing terms of the re- 
port, building owners along Seventh 


Ave. are still worried, are keeping a close 


watch on the Whalen maneuvers 


Vhey 


oppose violent shifts with the argument 


that the present situation of the indu 


try is ideal in view of its proximity 
railway and bus terminals, hotels, 
taurants, theaters, and rum outlets 
important in the housing and entert 
ment of the out-of-town buyer 


] 


C)wners 


Getting Down to the Steep Rock Ore 


Canadian engineers are a_ step 
nearer to uncovering the rich iron 
ore under Steep Rock Lake in west- 
em Ontario. This week they pulled 
the plug to divert the flow of the 
River Seine around the ore-bearing 
lake (map). 

Work began more than a year ago 
BW—Oct.24'42,p79) to assure a con- 
tinental source of high-grade hard 
iron ore. 
eHow It’s Financed—The Steep 
Rock project involves $2,000,000 of 
private financing through Otis & Co., 
Cleveland financial house headed by 
Cyrus S. Eaton; $5,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.; other 
aid from the Canadian and Ontario 
governments. Canadian National 
Railways is building a line from Ati- 
kokan to the mines and the govern- 
ment is building a dock at Port Ar- 
thur. Ontario is laying power lines to 
the mine site. 

RFC’s money draws 4% interest— 
$200,000 a year. The loan is to be 
repaid at a rate of 25¢ a ton shipped 
during the first year and 50¢ a ton 
thereafter. 
¢ Delivery in August—First ore is 
scheduled for delivery in August. 
When the proved ore bodies are un- 
covered, a total of 32,000,000 tons of 
hematite ore is expected to be avail- 
able. 

Draining the lake began six weeks 
ago, long after work started on re- 


routing the water flow around Steep 
Rock to re-enter the Seine river-lake 
system to the south. The lake is down 
more than 20 ft., and the rate of 
draining is rising as the lake area 
diminishes and new pumps are in- 
stalled. 

Ore body B will be the first un- 

covered when the lake level is down 
50 ft., but open-cut mining will not 
begin until the level is down 90 ft. 
because the lake bottom slopes from 
50 ft. to 180 ft. below the original 
water surface and the ore body has a 
minimum of 40 ft. overburden. This 
overburden of rock and muck runs to 
310 ft. at some points, generally con- 
sidered too thick for open-cut exca- 
vation. 
@ Deeper Deposit—Ore body A will 
not be reachabie until the lake level 
has been lowered more than 180 ft. 
since this ore is covered by a mini- 
mum of 60 ft. of overburden and had 
120 ft. of water over it before pump- 
ing began. 

Ore body C, smallest of the three, 
will come last because it lies beneath 
210 ft. of water and has a substan- 
tial overburden. 

Pumping has reached the rate of 
500,000,000 gal. a day. The job in- 
volves removal of some 125,000,000,- 
000 gal. Seven barges equipped with 
Ingersoll-Rand pumps are lowering 
the lake at the rate of better than 
seven inches a day. 


@ Long-Range Investment — With 
some steel interests concerned over 
the rapidly diminishing reserves of 
Mesabi ore in Minnesota (BW —Sep. 
4'43,p65), the opening of a new high 
grade hard ore bed is viewed more as 
a long-range investment rather than 
as a war-inspired emergency project. 
Annual output of ore is scheduled at 
better than 1,000,000 tons, a total 
matched by 35 United States iron 
mines. 
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of established bus terminals will fight 
the center's proposed union bus termi- 
nal with all their power. 
@ Other Cities Clamoring—The ambi- 
tions of other American cities would be 
deflated if Whalen’s proposal were 
adopted. Among the towns which are 
trying to convince themselves that they 
also are the logical successors of Paris 
are Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans, Mi- 
ami, Boston, Dallas, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and, of course, Hollywood. 
The stampede has been promoted by 
Women’s Wear Daily, the New York 
paper that is the bible of the apparel 
trades. The paper is reaping a fat har- 
vest from aitlinn advertising and is 
giving a big play to the industry outside 
New York. 
@ Obstacles Too Great?—In the rival 
cities and in the New York apparel 
workrooms, the betting is that the ob- 
stacles are too great, that the World 
Fashion Center will not be built. But 
there is the sobering thought, too, that 
Grover Whalen’s dreams have a way of 
coming true. 


Termination Aid 
Manual to prepare the war 

contractor for cancellation notice 

will be available in March as a 


supplement to regulations. 


l'o help war contractors handle the 

problems of contract termination, the 
Army is preparing a manual that will 
tell them step by step what to do both 
before and after the notice of cancella- 
tion arrives. 
@ Final Draft in March—The Readjust- 
ment Division of the Army Service 
lorces—which directs Army termination 
policies—has put together an outline of 
the points that the manual should cover 
ind is circulating it among trade organi- 
zations and procurement officers. ‘The 
final draft probably will be distributed 
to contractors by procurement officers 
around Mar. 1. 

lhe new handbook won't replace thé 
regular procurement regulations, which 
state the Army rules in legal language. 
Its purpose is to give contractors a sim- 
ply worded guide, written from their 
own point of view instead of from that 
of the contracting officers. In addition 
to a summary of orders and instructions, 
it will contain a good deal of general 
advice designed to speed up settlements 
and forestall misunderstandings. 

@ Subject to Change—One or two points 
in the new guide may be changed by 
future legislation or by the big report 
on termination of contracts that is be- 
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ing prepared by Bernard M. Baruch’s 
postwar unit in the Office of War Mo- 
bilization (BW —Jan.22’44,p15). ‘The 
eneral principles are well established, 
erated ps of them are only com- 
mon sense. By following them, a con- 
tractor will be able to take a lot of 
the sting out of the termination process. 
At this stage of the war program, most 
contractors will concentrate their study 
on the first section of the manual—what 
to do before notice of termination. The 
War Dept.’s basic recommendation on 
this point is that each company should 
establish its termination organization 
now, put its records in order, and get 
its subcontractors to do the same. 
© How to Prepare—Some of the specific 
preparations a contractor can make in 
advance of termination are: 


(1) Select the executive and personnel for 
his termination unit; define their authority 
and duties; see to it that formalities—such as 
getting a grant of authority from the board 
of directors—are completed. 

(2) Plan the steps that will have to be 
taken when contracts are canceled. Prepare 
all the forms that will be needed—inventory 
cards, notification forms, etc. Have these 
printed and on hand because in case of a 
general termination of contracts, job print- 
crs may be swamped with orders. 

(3) Get in touch with the contracting 
officer and settle any points that require fur- 
ther discussion, such as cost of extra work, 
design changes, etc. Obtain from the con- 
tracting officer a copy of the detailed ter- 
mination instructions that will accompany 
the stop order. 

(4) Make a thorough study of the con- 
tracts that may be involved. Study their 


terms; make sure that all n 
contain the uniform termin 
(BW—Jan.15’44,p15). 

(5) Get in touch with subcor 
to it that they are prepared t 
and present their claims quick] 
cancellation notice arrives. ( 
enough subcontractors to get an 
particular problems that will | 
Study all subcontracts; identify 
its prime contract. Determine \ 
of subcontractors will have to 
which can be taken on the st: 
spot check. 

(6) Make sure that current 
are reasonable and consistent wit 
requirements. See that compl 
are inspected and accepted by 
ment so that no items are left o1 
tionable list. 

(7) Decide which — governn 
equipment and materials the com 
ably will want to retain, and what t 
will be to the company. 

(8) Plan the financial arrangem« 
sary to pay off subcontractors, pur 
ernment property, etc. 

(9) Set up an accounting unit 
the rules for determining costs u 
ernment contracts. Study the prot 
of termination and prepare to put 
for them. 

(10) Survey the possibilities of 
of surplus property when contract 
minated. Set up a sales unit to 
subcontractors who might want son 
surplus. 

@ When Notice Arrives—When t 
tractor actually receives his not 
termination, he is required to st 

on the specified date, notify his 
tractors, inform the contracting off 
of any special problems or diff 


A new manual may simplify the con- 
tractor’s role in termination proce- 
dure, but it won't lighten the Army’s. 
One recent settlement of $110,150.99, 


for example, required 43 military and 
civilian experts (above) to wind up an 
order involving one prime contr.cto! 
and four subcontractors. 
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Usvarzy, my boss is a real considerate 
fellow. Usually, my disposition is pretty 
good. But yesterday— 

Mr. Chambers—he’s my boss—was 
showing one of the vice presidents 
through the plant. When they came to 
my department, Mr. C. was saying how 
short-handed he was and how hard 
everybody works. 


“But here’s one department,” he 
said, “where the work gets done by 
itself. It’s all on account of that new 
Comptometer. The figures just keep 
fight on rolling along. Wonderful ma- 
chine, that Comptometer!”’ 


Well, he went on with how marvelous 
the Comptometer is—and never a word 
about me. Never a peep about the job 
I was doing. Hardly knew I was there. 
-»» That burned me up. So, when the 
big shot left, I just sat. 


*“‘Miss Simpson,” said the boss, “no 
work to do?” 

“Oh, no, everything’s been done, Mr. 
C.,” I said. “It seems that the Compt- 
ometer dashed in here bright and early 
and whipped off its little jacket and 
went at those figures hammer and tongs. 
When I came in it was pressing its own 
buttons and ringing its bell like crazy!” 

He kind of gasped: “Would you like 
an aspirin, Miss Simpson?” 

“No! You’ve got compliments for 


everybody who works hard these days, 


but not a word for me! Not a word 
about how I went to the Comptometer 
School to learn how to operate that 
machine! Not a word about how I turn 
out figures, 8:30 to 5:00 every day! 
What good’s the Comptometer without 
m-me? I’m j-just the F-Forgotten 
W-Woman, tHat’s all!’ 


When I get mad, I bawl! And I sure 
was bawling, darn it. 

“Miss Simpson,” he said, handing me 
his handkerchief, ‘‘I think so highly of 
that machine, I’m going to give it the 
afternoon off.” 

“Give the machine the after—? 
What good am I without the Comp—?” 

When IL said that, he grinned. “Just 
be sure the Comptometer dashes in here 
bright and early tomorrow morning.” 
And he chucked me my hat. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1733 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


And New Departure, America’s most productive ball bearing 
plants, has put them there in Forts and Liberators to batter and 
blast the center of Nazidom. 


In these supreme tests of performance, New Departure ball 
bearings serve in engines, props, superchargers, bombsights, in- 
struments and many other parts of equal importance. They bear 
the loads and locate moving parts accurately—help make these 
heavy bombers function to perfection. 


They take em there and bring *em back! 


The importance of ball bearings in this war emphasizes the job 
they will do for post-war machines and appliances — even better 
New Departure Ball Bearings because to half a century of expe- 
rience will be added the lessons of wartime performance. 


NEW DEPARTURE @ 


BALL BEARINGS 


Worung Kotte Lite a Gall 


NEW DEPARTURE «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e¢ 


“A million ball bearings are over Berlin” 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


with subcontractors, and not 
| ployees who must be release: 
| After that will come the k: 
| lems of taking inventory, di 
| government-owned property 
| to the contracting officer’s in 
| es timating costs, and presenti 
| @ For Quicker Settlement— 
Dept.’s new guide is intend 
contractors through all these 
| in releasing it now, the Rea 
Division is thinking primaril 
| that contractors can take in p 
for cancellation. One of the n 
of the manual is that the m 
tractor does before terminat 
quicker he will get his settlem 


Furniture Upset 


Dealers happy to stash 


Victory model prices when WP 


| announced good news on steel, 


models—that was the question last 
when thousands of retailers ja 
the winter furniture market in Ch 
were electrified by the news that 
steel] had been released by the \\ 


Outlook *good for late 1944. 


lo dump or not to dump Vict 


} 


duction Board for upholstered furnit 


| springs. 

| @ Stampede to Cut Prices—Dc 

few voices crving in the wildern« 

“sprung-up” furniture wouldn't b 
able for at least 60 days and that 
of Victory models, once slashed, co 


be restored, dealers made a rush t 
| 


vertising departments to cut price 
third to one-half. 

Dealers were frantic lest th 
stuck with padded furniture that 
never gained consumer 
Smal! occasional chairs sold fairly 
but customers for the most part ret 
to buy unsprung davenports o1 
| chairs. 


long-distance telephones to instruct 


accept I 


@ Pattern Already Set—The pattern for 


the débacle had been set two days be- 
fore, when WPB’s release of 
| steel for baby carriages prompted 
tailers to advertise their Victory models 
at cost. 

Buyer attendance at the American 
Furniture Mart was expected to top 
the January, 1941, record of 13,153 
and the Merchandise Mart also re 

ported record-breaking attendance. 

| With several other conventions bcing 

, held in Chicago during the same week, 
many buyers considered themsclves 

| lucky to find hotel accommodations as 

| far away as Gary, Elgin, Waukegan, or 
even Milwaukee. 


All exhibitor spaces were lighted this 
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A VITAL LESSON FROM WORLD WAR I 


THIS NATION MUST NOT FORGET 


San 
“fal fh: Ss 


) il HUTT 


. “4 * 
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w VY Vb deete en We Ve odd Vee TAnspor ve 


Ine EAA a 
NY O,WeY miles 


ly 335,000 Trucks 


in World _ seriously affecting the movement 
of war freight and causing the oper- 


ators heavy financial losses. 


What happened 
ar I? 


Our transportation system broke 


own, Freight embargoes were de- A serious situation. 


lared. Highway transportation is vir- 
Why hasn’t it happened in _ tually under Federal and State con- 
his war? trol, because vital policy decisions 


One of the main reasons is that affecting equipment and operations 
. now have a §-billlon-doller have been removed from manage- 
t to tack & odd ment and are controlled by govern- 
pany ee Ae ment. The government realizes that 


ewe our reilvosds—a system fair earnings are essential. That is 
which was practically non-existent : 8 ‘ 


n 1917. And its importance is em- 


phasized when we consider that 
oday the railroads have something 
ike 25,000 less miles of right-of- 

y, 650,000 fewer freight cars, 
20000 fewer locomotives and 750,- 
00 fewer workers than they had 
n World War I. 


But—we can’t be complacent. 


Highway transportation grew 
from practically nothing to where 
it is today in the past 25 years. 
Trucks and trailers and freight ter- 
minals were bought out of earnings. 
Today, heavy wartime traffic is 
rapidly burning up the equipment 
so laboriously acquired. At the same 
time, because production of civilian 
trucks and trailers was stopped 
shortly after Pearl Harbor and only 
a few have been built since, carriers 
are in danger of being put out of 
business and their franchises bought 


The last war proved that “it can 
appen here.” It could happen again 
if highway transportation broke 


cown, up by all too eager competitors— 

* . some of whom are profitably en- 

How could it fail? gaged in other forms of transporta- 
Trucks and trailers do wear out Gon. 


Truck and trailer manufacture 
should never have been stopped. 
It is as necessary to provide trans- 
portation of war products as it is to 
provide production—and we did 
not curtail production. 


...and due to lack of replacement 
vehicles, repair parts and me- 
chanics, the number laid up is 
Steadily increasing. Some for-hire 
operators have as many as 25% of 


their units off the road right now, 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


_— 


Today—Transportation doing a successful job— 
Railroads backed up by 350,000 miles of hard 
roads and 5,000,000 Trucks and Trailers 


why, when it took over the rails in 
1917, earnings equal to those aver- 
aged for a previous three-year 
period were guaranteed. But, under 
the peculiar Federal and State con- 
trol ovet highway transportation 
in this war, many motor transport 
operators are losing money. And 
continued losses are one of the 
surest ways in which highway trans- 
portation can be destroyed. 


The answer is a simple one— 
unshackle motor transport by: 


1) Establishing a sound program 
so that an adequate number of 
replacement vehicles—and, of 
course, repair parts—are built and 
delivered to essential haulers. 


@ Deferring from military service 
men in the operating and mainte- 
nance fields of essential motor 
transport. 


3) Establishing new, uniform, more 
liberal size-and-weight “floors,” 
and/or reciprocity between all 
States on vehicle sizes and weights. 
Eliminating taxes, assessments and 
fees over and above those required 
for road building and maintenance. 
In the public and national interest 
and to speed our war effort—State 
barriers of all kinds should be elim- 
inated. 


Service in All Principal Cities 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Missing 
from Action! 


Molder Dan Johnson. Last seen work- 
ing in Shop D. Unprotected hands 
were cause of painful injury. Will 
recover. Expected back in two weeks. 


Another worker lost for weeks! An- 
other slow-up of production. Another 
loss of many dollars. 


Leaders in industry endorse JOMAC 
INDUSTRIAL WoRK GLoves because 
they are saving thousands of man- 
hours. Workers’ hands are protected. 
Production is speeded. Jomac’s 
extraordinary fabric is a loop-finished 
cloth that is thick with protective 
“cushions.” And thesenew-type gloves 
offer economy features, too . . . long- 
wearing and may be washed repeatedly. 
Available in regular work glove 
models, and also in special Heat- 
Resisting styles. 


Test JoMAC INDUSTRIAL WORK 
GLoves in your plant... check them 
for their economy and increased pro- 

duction records. Write for full details. 
C. Walker Jones Co., 6135 North 


Lambert Street, 
East Germantown, 


Philadelphia 38, 


Pennsylvania. 


year, compared with only 85% last 
June (BW —Jul.3'43,p90). 
Generally speaking, manufacturers 


promised buyers more furniture this 
year than last but warned there was 
little chance of improving the present 
scant supply before the second half 
of 1944. 

@ Dealers Happy—Even the necessity 
of absorbing the 5% price increase re- 
cently granted manufacturers by the 
Office of Price Administration didn’t 
dampen dealers’ spirits. Some consid- 
ered it a good omen for getting more 
furniture, and hoped eventually to get 
OPA’s permission to pass the rise along 
to consumers. 

Perhaps buyers remembered that last 
year’s predictions of a 20% decline in 
retail business for 1943 never did mate- 
rialize, since manufacturers managed 
to stretch their available supplies of 
lumber, other raw materials, and man- 
power further than had been expected. 

The National Retail Furniture Assn. 
estimates that dealers who were able 
to get merchandise in fair volume last 
year—roughly about half of them—en- 
joyed a 1% to 5% increase in sales 
volume over 1942—a banner year. 

@ Turned to Repairs—Many retail 
stores bolstered their volume by doing 
a land-office business in reupholstering 
customers’ old parlor suites either di- 
rectly or by contract with neighbor- 
hood upholsterers. 

When Limitation Order L-135 was 
rescinded, WPB placed steel for up- 
holstery springs under L-260, affect- 
ing “essential metal parts,” but trade 
authorities predict springs will event 
ually come under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan, giving furniture manufac- 
turers 50% to 65% of their 1941 ton- 
nage. 

Apparently it was no accident that 
the release of metal springs came on 
the eve of the largest of the three win- 
ter markets (others were held in New 
York and Grand Rapids). 

Violations of L-135 had been so 
widespread that manufacturers and re- 
tailers by the hundreds had demanded 
that WPB crack down on violators or 
permit manufacturers to use their in- 
ventories legally. WPB claimed it could 
not make a clear case against violators 
for impeding the war effort. 

@ Delay for Some—It now develops 
that manufacturers who held on to 
their steel spring inventories when they 
were frozen in August, 1942, can start 
producing “sprung-up” furniture im- 
mediately, while those who let theirs 
slip out the back door—or never had 
any—will be delayed about 60 days un- 
til steel can be made into wire, and wire 
into springs 

A marketing phenomenon resulting 
from lack of legitimate sprung-up mer- 
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Though Washington has agreed t 
purchase 700,000 tons of Chilean : 
trate in the present fertilizer year, ai 


has an option on an additional 300), Cong 
tons, shipping facilities so far ha oe 
been promised for only 500,000 tons. HR rou 
Farmers believe, however, that ther ¥-but 
demands for all kinds of fertilizer to Hjrot | 
help maintain wartime food produ - 
tion will persuade the authoritics by | 
revive heavy imports. sup 

maj 
chandise is the rise of a new group of the 


“wholesalers’’—largely opportunists wh 194 
succeeded in coordinating the efforts of HBP 
upholsterers and junkmen or other ren 
holding new or used springs. Normally 9?" 
only 11% of the upholstered furniture JR" 
sold passed through jobbers’ hands We 

Limitation Order L-49 is expected to 5; 
be rescinded soon to permit use of stecl fj? 
springs in box springs, sofa beds, and be 
studio couches, but not for innerspring * 


mattresses which take undue amount 
of metal and manpower. Fabrics are 
the current bottleneck in upholstered 
furniture — surpassing even lumber 
Southern cotton spinners claim their 


present ceilings don’t permit them to 9%” 
pay overtime wages—hence the glut o! r 
government orders for cotton yarns as 
leaves little spinning capacity for #* 
civilian goods, including upholstery m 
fabrics. ; 
@ Hope for More—One fabric mill ' 
reports it has been shipping one or two , 
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sieces’ (50 yd., 54-in. wide) a month 
» typical furniture makers who would 
dinarily buy 25 or 30 pieces. With 
ils) government orders now begin- 
ing to taper off, there’s hope that 
iditional fabrics may be available later 
the year. 

For nonupholstered furniture, manu- 
bcturers are limited to 84% of their 
143 lumber consumption, but this 
oesn't necessarily mean that dealers 
ill get exactly 16% less furniture, since 
sie stretching of materials can still be 
one. 

[he more optimistic in the trade 
wk for a modification of the 84% or- 
fer, possibly within 90 days, on the 
sumption that military procurement 
vill find it unnecessary to dig as deeply 
nto civilian supplies as first appeared 
ikely. 

A more severe restriction is WPB 
der M-364, restricting the use of “No. 
) common” or better grades of seven 
ardwoods, since these include the 
‘hard”” hardwoods necessary for kitchen 
umiture and such items as solid oak 
buites. 

They Expect Fewer Rugs—Dealers 
ill get fewer rugs for several months 
han at any time since prewar days. 
yne manufacturer estimates that the 
industry’s current production may im- 
prove to reach one-third of its 194] out- 
put by the second quarter of the year. 
Linoleums are in much better supply. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., for example, 
expects to ship dealers about as much 
linoleum this spring as it did last fall 
—roughly equal to 1942 shipments 
—but asserts that even this amount will 
not begin to take care of the swollen 
demand. 

Dealers who hope to get appliances 
by late "44 to eke out scanty furniture 
supplies were heartened to find the 
= major appliance makers exhibiting at 
1p of Ggthe show for the first time since June, 
who 91942. Most of them showed only their 


‘ts of fEprewar models and samples of their cur- 
thers rent war products. Sole “new” ap- 
nally GBpliance was the “Laundromat’’—auto- 
iture J matic washing machine—displayed by 


Westinghouse, which had sold about 
d to B25,000 of the machines at $195 before 
steel! production was cut off. 
ind 9° They Kept Mum-—If furniture manu- 
facturers have made plans to capture 
unt the postwar market with new and 
tartling furniture, they didn’t tip their 
red J bands at this market. 
ber Among novelties calculated to tempt 
heir fj “calers unable to find staple items were 
te porch furniture made of Mexican 
+ al mesquite wood and an abundance of 
ms [§Bass-topped tables. Tops in optimism 
for was demonstrated by one exhibitor who 

took orders “by the thousands” for 

metal chrome dinette sets for postwar 
nill delivery, 
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a , CALIFORNIA 
GREETS THE NEW YEAR 


The New Year finds a remarkable transformation 
in California, where industrial development, long in 
progress, but hastened by war, commands the attention 
of bankers and other executives throughout the Nation. 

This bank is a vital part of California’s economic 
structure, and because it serves business, agriculture, 
and industry everywhere in the state, it has a unique 
capacity to serve you. 

Your inquiries are invited. Write Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco-4, or 660 So. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles - 54. 


CAPITAL FUNDS........ $ 166,384,994.51 

DEPOGITSB . « 2 2 2 © 0 «© ss « © 6$3,498,183,209.87 

RESOURCES. ..... .. . . $3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL <4\ 7% ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California...San Francisco...Los Angeles 


Unless you protect oily floors with SPEEDI-DRI 


There’s one (or more) in every Plant. Rules or no rules, some Dumb 
Doras will sneak smokes and drop matches or butts on oil-soaked 
waste, rags and other inflammable absorbents. You can foil these 
“unconscious saboteurs” by spreading SPEEDI-DRI, the famous 
oil- and grease-absorbent on all oily fioors. It works fast. It’s 
economical, It retards fire, even when oil soaked (just ask your 
insurance company about that!). What’s more, it sets up an immedi- 
ate non-skid surface preventing many a falling and slipping accident 
—a major cause of industrial casualties. SPEEDI-DRI will brighten 
your plant, improve morale, speed production, and save vital man- 
power by freeing porter labor for more important jobs. Write for 
literature and FREE SAMPLE. 
SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 


Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


$100,000 for Joby 


Albert Lea, Minn., backs, 
famed postwar plan with hay 
cash to set returning oldie, 
up in business. 


Albert Lea, Minn. (pop 

isn’t content with charting 
program showing the need 
jobs. The city is backing up 
Albert Lea Plan with definit: 
ments—with dollars. 
e@ Making New Jobs—Businc 
that city in the heart of M 
richest farming region have 
Jobs, Inc., under state corpor 
to carry out the task of cre 
employment when war-swoll 
begin to deflate and service n 
seeking work. 

Last summer, in a survey t 
has become a model for con 
seeking to appraise the impact of pa 
on their industrial and commercial |i 
Albert Lea determined not only } 
big a postwar market it would have fy 
autos, refrigerators, and other goods 
also that it would have an estimate 
593 more persons seeking postwar 
than its stores, factories, filling statio 
machine shops believe they can use 
@ Model for Planning—How Albert Le 
reached that estimate -(calculating pos 
war consumer buying in the city ani 
county, income, labor force, busine 
volume, population shifts, etc.) ha 
been blueprinted in the Albert la 
Plan and detailed in the United State 
Chamber of Commerce bulletin, 
Procedure for Community  Postwa 
Planning.” 

Jobs, Inc., and its implementation 
that plan are the work of the same grow 
of men. 

Its directors include a banker, an iv 
surance man, two attorneys, a radio st 
tion operator, a manufacturer, a depart 
ment store owner, a U. S. Employmen! 
Service manager, and a public ut 
manager (C. E. Myers, guiding geniw 
of both the Albert Lea Plan and Job 
Inc., chairman of the city’s Committe 
for Economic Development, distnc 
manager of Interstate Power Co.). 

@ Objectives Outlined—Articles of ir 
corporation for Jobs, Inc., provide for 
sale of 1,000 shares of common stock a 
$100 each, the $100,000 capital to & 
used to help create those 593 needed 
jobs. General objectives as listed in‘ 
articles of incorporation are to provide 

Jobs for returning service men ant 
others qualified and worthy. 

Research to locate desirable new bu 
ness and industry. 

A reasonable amount of risk mont 


e 
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ain use 


Ibert Le 


ring pod \° a guide for cutting individual parts templates accurately and by the hundreds. 
= and to exact shape and to locate drilling Since then, Wagner has built and installed 
ic) Lge centers accurately, aircraft men use flat many other such presses in aircraft plants 
bert Leff metal patterns called templates. As bomber and, in so doing, has helped to speed up 
" | State . . - . 
chin, al Size increased and parts became larger and airplane production. 

Postwat i i es _ 

vif larger, it became dificult to reproduce these This is an example of Wagner precision 

tation om *mplates—the size of the pieces crowded and skill, the kind of craftsmanship that 
ine grou the limitations of cameras and lenses. has helped to solve the toughest problems 
age One aircraft production engineer won- involving transfer of designs onto metal, or 
adel dered if giant templates could be made bya other materials, If you have a war job or a 
loymentfi, metal proof press, and went to Wagner Litho peacetime project of this nature, Wagner 
¢ utility : : . 
E per Machinery Company to find out. Normally engineers are available to help save your 
ind Job Wagner builds more proving presses and time and to obtain a better product. 
pmmittes lated ° fi 1 lith h 

distrcam Telated equipment for metal lithography 
0 ? _@ than all other companies combined. They 
Ss OF If ob . 
vide om Were used to specialized jobs—knew how 
stock a to do them well. 
tal to be - * * + 
; needed That’s why the first press they turned out 
ed init : 

provide for the aircraft company (even though a 
nen ani giant size) was so successful in reproducing 
row bus Divisions of National-Standard Company 
< money NATIONAL-STANDARD WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY § ATHENIA STEEL = WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 

Niles, Mich. Hoboken, N. Clifton, N. J. Worcester, Mass. 

29 1944 TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL ° . 


BRAIDS AND TAPE MACHINERY FLAT, HIGH-CARBON STEEL ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


e m~, Ft. 
THE WORKS.../rom the humorous Elliott catalogue 
of 1888. 


Keaa4 Fascinating. Unique 64-Page Book . .. 


The Stery ef a Father and Sen 
orn 


“UNSCREWING the INSCRUTABLE” 


including 14 priceless business 
cartoons of the elegant eighties . .. 


You'll thoroughly enjoy this human 
story of two great inventors. And you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


READ ABOUT—“An Iavention That 
Will Last Forever”—and learn more about 
the steering mechanism on your automobile 
than you've ever known before. “The First 
Machine That Ever Tied A Knot”—and 
see how a square knot was tied in a new 
way. “The Invention of the Low- 
Wheeled Trotting Sulky” —and what it 

did in 1895 for“ Nan- 
cy Hanks” the famous 
trotting mare. 


And many other 
ELLIOTT INVEN- 
TIONS, in the ad- 
dressing machine art. 
How they came to be 
invented and the ex 
citing things that hap- 
pened when they 
were. 


FRANKLY, The Story of a Father and Son or 
“Unscrewing the Inscrutable’”’ was written to 
advertise the Elliott Typewriteable System of Ad- 
dressing — but it’s unique, ‘unlike any advertising 
you've ever read. It is the inside story of inventive 
genius at work,—- 206 patents awarded in the last 
70 years to father and son, Read what a few of 
the thousands of enthusiastic business executives 
have voluntarily said about it: ‘First advertising 
booklet I ever read clear through from beginning 
to end.” A fascinating story very humanly told.” 

“Best thing I’ve read for eight years."’—"‘One of 
the most interesting and informative booklets I 
have ever seen.” 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page 
book of valuable § ts and delicious humor 
by writing on your business letterhead to 
The Elliote Addressing Machine Co., 151 
Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


f. Vas , 
if 


as working capital for worth-while pri- 
vate undertakings, when such capital is 
not available elsewhere. 

Assistance to present and new busi- 
nesses on problems of management, 
supervision, and research by furnishing 
the counsel of experienced executives, 


| economists, and engineers. 


Leadership in fostering recognition 
by employers, employees, and other citi- 
zens of the community responsibility to 
furnish jobs at wages commensurate 


| with a decent living standard, rather 


than depending upon municipal, state, 
or federal largess. 

e First Instalment—Investors are prom- 
ised no return beyond that of having 
provided jobs for workers who might 
otherwise be unemployed. And before 
its stock selling campaign was launched, 
$5,000 already had been subscribed. 


| Plan is to get $2 5,000 as a first instal- 


ment, with more sought only when and 


as needed. 


One new project already is past the 


| talking stage and*awaits only the end of 


the war for its realization. It serves to 
show how Jobs, Inc., will work. 

Myron K. Pederson (a Jobs, Inc., di- 
rector) who took over 4-H Club build- 
ings at the Freeborn County fair grounds 
for his war-born Super-Structures, Inc., 
has built a business making “welded 
wood” beams, trusses, and other struc- 
tural parts, expanding from that into 
prefabricated farm buildings and live- 
stock equipment. 
© Has the Man in Mind—Out of that, 
he evolved an idea for prefabricated 
children’s playhouses. He had his work- 
men build a sample. There the project 
rests—until the war ends. But Pederson 


| is keeping in mind a certain bright 
young fellow who made quite a record 


at Mp emery in finding produc- 
tion shortcuts and using waste material 
—until he was called to the services. 


Pederson wants to set him 

ness, making these playhouse 
lar items. And Jobs, Inc., 
opportunity to get that youn 
capital he will need. 
@ Rained Out in 1919—A\| 
present efforts bear no resen 
its experience after the World 
city has more industries now, 
need for jobs. Farms of t! 
largely absorbed its returnin 
25 years ago. 

Only community promoti 
erans then was an Armistice | 
cue in 1919, with a whole 
piece de résistance and $1,0( 
works for entertainment. But 
few turned out, and the firey 
called off. 


Co-op Accused 


Farmers Union group hit 
snag collecting commissions fy 


selling farmers’ grains to itsel 
Practice defended. 


Farmers Union Grain ‘Termin 
Assn. of St. Paul, Minn., biggest gia 
handler in the Northwest's spring whe 
area (BW—Nov.6'43,p52), face 
fight in its already turbulent lif 
@ License Challenged—The fan 
cooperative has been accused of violz! 
ing Minnesota laws in its gi 
ing and selling activities. Minnesot 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
been asked to revoke the co-op 
to deal in grain. Complainant is Ray! 
Chase, former Minnesota state audit 

Among its multitudinous activi 
(owning and operating both 
and terminal grain elevators, buying an: 
selling grain for its own and sometime 
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Similar to Main Street anywhere, Albert Lea’s Broadway is the home of Jo's 
Inc., a wartime plan, backed by cash, to provide peacetime employment. 
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FIGHTING CHIN” 


WITH A FLEXIBLE JOINT 


In the B-17 Flying Fortress, Barco Flexible Joints 
provide essential power outlets for the deadly, 
power-operated chin turrets. The versatility of this 
remarkable joint goes much further than this, how- 
ever. It also provides radio and telegraphic com- 
munication connections within the turrets and plane 
itself. Designed into the landing carriage, it relieves 
strain and landing shocks. Barco Flexible Joints 
are used in numerous airplane models including the 
new, wonder B-29. The aircraft industry is one of 
the newer fields, in the long list of American indus- 
tries... railroads, steel, chemical, oil, paper, rub- 
ber, plastic... which has been served faithfully and 
well by Barco Flexible Joints. 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NOT INC. 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1833 WINNEMAC, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


BARCO 


FLEXIBLE 
JOINTS 


*SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED 
TO FIT THE APPLICATION 


SAVE SPACE AND WEIGHT... 
WITH NO LOSS OF POWER 


The requirements of a manufacturer of instru- 


ments called for a motor that had unfailing constant 
speed and increased power, yet would fit in a space 
originally designed for a standard clock motor. 


A specially designed Holtzer-Cabot synchronous 
motor filled the performance requirements and 
not only saved the manufacturer the cost of rede- 
signing and retooling to take a larger motor, but 
also made it possible to satisfactorily service in- 
struments in customers’ plants that had the old 
type of motor. 


The specialized business of Holtzer-Cabot is the 
designing and building of special fractional HP 
motors, and our energies, for more than 68 years, 
have been concentrated in this field. 


If you are building or planning equipment in 
which fractional HP motors are required, Holtzer- 
Cabot engineers can help you. Talk it over with 
them, there is no obligation. 


| 
1 
THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Designers and Builders » of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
125 AMORY ST., BOSTON . 19, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, N.Y., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


government agencies’ acc: 
the association functions a 
sion merchant. That is, it 
on consignment and sells 
owner at a commission. 

@ Discretion Clause—It has ; 
tracts with country graiy . 
(mostly farmers’ co-ops) c oe 
handling of grain which it t 
for the country owners. +} 
| mutual contracts, says Cha 

| a clause which gives the ass: 

right “in its discretion” t 
such grain for itself at the m 
and charge a selling comn 
as if it had sold the grain t 
else. 

Minnesota long ago passed 

hibiting commission merch fr 
having any interest in the , t] 
handle, other than as agent for + 
seller. When a farmer or count 
vator consigns grain to a « 
| merchant, that merchant is 
to buy the grain himself. H 
posed to get the best price he for 
client, who pays him a comn 
the sale. 
@ Profits Attacked—Chase contends ¢) 
the mutual contract therefore violat 
the law and that it has enabled the 
association to realize “large pecunian 
profits at the expense of run 
grain elevator companies and grait 
shippers.” 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager 

the association, doesn’t deny that | 
co-op is buying grain consigned to it 
then charging the owner a commission 
on the sale. He points to other Min- 
nesota laws governing co-ops which he 
says make the practice permissible for 
co-ops. 
@ Defense Cited—Thatcher 
opinion of the association’s counse! that 
the mutual contract is valid because t! 
co-op is organized under statute 
which: 

(1) Empower such a co-op “either 
agent or otherwise, to buy, sell or dea 
in its own products, the products of 
its individual members or patrons a 

(2) Provide that the laws shall be 
“construed or considered as repealing 
or amending by implication or other 
wise any existing law of this state.” 


ANACONDA WIRE FINED 


Convicted in the U. S. District Court 
at Providence, R. I., of conspiracy to dc 
liver to the government a grade of wie 
that was inferior to Army Signal Corps 
specifications, Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co. was fined $10,000 last week 

Four present or former employees 
| the company were sentenced to prisom 
terms ranging from a year and a day t 
18 months. A fifth was placed on pi 
bation for two years 


cites an 
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FOR THE MEXICAN WAR— 1846-"48 

We made shde-valve, one-cylinder steam en- 
oes, plows, carding machines and special 
. power machinery 


FOR THE CIVIL WAR—1861.'6S 
We built wood-burning steam locomotives for 
the B. & O. and other Ohio railroads, and 
one-cylinder steam-powered blowing engines 
for charcoal iron blast furnaces 


FOR THE SPANIS. 4-AMERICAN WAR—1896 

We built Corliss steam engines of many kinds 
simple, cross, tandem and twin-tandem — 

ranging from 25 to 12,000 B.H.P. 


r Min- 
lich he 
ble i) 
Cs an 
e] that 
ise the 
tatutes 
ther FOR WORLD WAR !—1917-'18 
adhe We built gas engines, oil engines, compres- 
WT dea sors, triple-expansion marine engines, steam 
| F turbine casings, hydraulic presses, lathes, sur- 
cts of face grinders, cut-off machines and steel shells. 
all be 
ealing 
other- 
Court 
to de 
F wire 
Cor FOR WORLD WAR li—1941.'44 
C bl Now we manufacture diesel and gas engines, 


compressors, Liberty ship steam cylinders, 
machine tool castings and other foundry prod- 
ucts for war industries. 


‘P’H@ BUILDERS OF 


DE 


ELPING America to win a war is not new to 
H Cooper-Bessemer Five times in its 110 years, 
this company’s manufacturing facilities, manpower and 
financial resources have been devoted to the nation’s 
war needs 


Four times before—in 1848, ’65, '99 and 1918— 
Cooper-Bessemer has seen this country emerge from 
war to become stronger, healthier, and more prosperous. 
Facing 1944 and beyond, we see another post-war 
opportunity—greater than any other in our 110 years 
—to serve America 


Now, we are concentrating 100% on war produc- 
tion—building Diesel engines for the Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Army and Lend-Lease—gas engines and 


compressors and foundry products for war industries. 


At the same time, we are looking ahead to post- 
Victory production. Cooper-Bessemer factories will 
have no conversion problems. Most of the engines of 
war we are building will be just as suitable for peace- 
time application. And in addition, we are preparing to 
manufacture improved equipment of several types—to 
meet the coming demand for greater efficiency and 
lower cost in the production of horsepower. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio + Grove City. Pa. 


>DENDABLE MACHINERY FOR 110 YEARS 


Che Folder That 
Pioneered a New 


Era 


Published over ten 


years ago, this 


bulletin changed the mind of the pub- 
lic about “ice machines." 


Many plants mak- 
ing explosives use 
Frick Refrigeration. 


Planes,tanks, 
engines, guns, etc., 
are accurately built 
under air condi- 
tioning. 


Synthetic rubber 
and other chemical 
plants require con- 
trolled cooling. 


Previous to that, 
people thought of 
refrigeration as a 
means of making 
ice or keeping 
foods fresh. 

Frick Engineers 
proved that “cold” 
could be as useful 
to general indus- 
try as to the food 
industries. They 
pointed to money- 
making _ installa- 
tions in plants pro- 
ducing rayon, ex- 
plosives, candy, 
medicines, dry ice, 
machinery, _ print- 
ing, etc., etc. 

This folder told 
about that work. It 
was the first to 
call Refrigeration 
the "New Tool of 
Industry." 

Today, hardly an 
industry can be 
named but that 
uses refrigeration 
in one or more 
ways, and Frick 
equipment is play- 
ing a vital part in 
America's War 
Work. 

Our 61 years’ 


experience is avail- 
able to those hav- 


ing cooling prob- 
lems to ve 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION x & mez 
USA 
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WAYNESBRORYD, PENNA 


| WPB’s Automotive Division. 


‘More Trucks in ‘44 


Army soon will scale down 
its requirements, says WPB aide, 
thus increasing the allotment for 
domestic commercial users. 


Although approximately 1,000,000 
trucks have been scheduled for produc- 
tion in 1944 and tentative quotas for 
manufacturers established (BW —Dec. 
18’43,p27), it hasn’t been decided f- 
nally who will get them or how their 


product will be divided. But further 


, steps in those determinations are near. 


| @ Army Scaling Down—Truck produc- 


ers conferred last week at Detroit with 
John H. Middlekamp, director of 
He told 
the producers that the Army soon wil] 
scale down its estimate of 1944 needs, 
now approximately 700,000 units. 
Whatever is cut from Army schedules 
will be added to commercial truck 
schedules. 

The exact size of the cutback is un- 
determined. ‘Trade reports spoke of 
100,000 units or so. Of the 123,492 
civilian units already authorized, only 
81,366 are intended for domestic com- 
mercial use; the rest are for war agencies 
other than the military. Thus the actual 
civilian allotment would be more than 


| doubled by such a cutback. 


@ Fewer Components—Transfer of some 
of these trucks from Army to commer- 


cial channels also would 

necks in rubber and com; 

standing in the way of com 
component bottlenecks ar 
roller bearings, axles, gears 
able castings. Requireme: 
first three of these, at least 
plied in Army trucks as ag 
vehicles. One big Army t 
ample, uses three driving a 
nating one of these trucks 
the. way for drive assembli 
ordinary trucks. Too, spar 
quirements for Army vehicl 
ier than for commercial job 

Due to harder use, Army 

require more natural crude 1 
do civilian tires, which can ge! 
greater proportions of syn/ 
fact, some fears were felt t 
original Army projections \ 
tained, natural rubber scar 
would prevent completion. | 
scarcity may stand in the way 
ing this year’s production goal 
case. 
@ Who Gets What?—Still to be setts 
in forthcoming reallotments is who ge 
the business. Tentative allocations + 
individual firms have been based main! 
on WPB’s decision, after consultati 
with the companies, on which ones ha 
facilities available beyond their wa 
truck contracts. 

“At last week’s meeting, the compani¢ 
almost unanimously urged that forth 
coming commercial truck allocations bh 
based on past proportions in a giver 
base year or period. Thus, sales posi 
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First monthly figures ever to be made 
public on magnesium (only annual 


| data was available before the war) de- 
| pict the spectacular increase in pro- 
‘ame as new facilities began to 


36 


come in 18 months ago. So rapid ha 
been the rise that trade experts doubt 
that metallurgy has developed fi 
enough to provide a postwar market 
for more than part of the new capaciti 
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heavie 
never 


mpanie 
t forth 


tions be 


sons would be stabilized during the 
ort supply period. 

Heavier Models—One thing is sure. 
he average truck built in 1944 will be 
nother notch heavier than earlier 
ndards. The Army seeks large num- 
bers of big vehicles—10- and 15-tonners, 
cording to the trade. 

[he civilian requirements, too, are 
cighted in favor of bigger trucks, based 
mn the Army theory that in times of 
anpower, materials, and fuel conserva- 
ion one full-size truck is more efficient 
than two half-sizers. Intercity haulers 
atticularly are being stymied for lack 

heavy transport units (BW —Jan.22 

p24). Of course, lighter truck de- 
mand also has built up a large backlog. 

Postwar Trend—This tendency may 
ontinue after the war. Export demand 
for big trucks will be keen in a Europe 
whose rail systems are shattered. Many 
tuck men feel that domestic markets 
will also seek somewhat heavier vehicles. 
One reason for this expectation may 
ie in the possibility of more favorable 
prices. The war shoved the truck com- 
panies into volume business on heavier 
pbs. Such units were hitherto practi- 
cally custom-made. Transfer to a pro- 
duction-line basis, even though indi- 
vidualized specifications will continue, 
may make manufacture less costly. And 
there will be facilities for output of 
heavier vehicle components such as 
never existed before. 


Wheat Sales Cut 


Conservation of remaining 
supplies impels CCC to reduce 
by 75% the amounts offered 
for sale as feed grain. 


A reduction of 75% in the quantity 
of wheat being offered for sale for live- 
stock feed by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is the first of a series of moves by 
the War Food Administration to con- 
eve remaining supplies of this grain. 
CCC wheat is now being allocated to 


feed dealers and mixers at 25% of the | 


quantity sold in 1943, 

*Exports Eyed—Other action contem- 
plates a reduction (in conjunction with 
Canada) in North American exports of 
the bread grain, and ways of stopping 
the burning of wheat for fuel in Argen- 
tina by supplying that country with coal 
tom South Africa. A reduction in the 
quantity of wheat being distilled into 
var alcohol in the United States is also 
being considered. 

Feed, flour, and alcohol committees 
tow working on the wheat conservation 
problem in WFA have estimated that 
nore than a third of the 3,000,000,000 
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WESTON WARTIME 
PAPER WORK 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE PAPERS 
EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER = 


We ta Wt 
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and his plane is the product of Amer- 


ican genius and mechanical ingenu- 


ity, 


for the Axis. The chances are, too, 


that there will be Allen-made instru- 


ments aboard that plane. 


ments which are dependable under 


toughest conditions—just like the 


R. C. Allen name. 


Take Good Care of Your R. C. Allen Machine 
Good’ business machines are precious, these 
days. That is why you should have yours 
serviced regularly by an R. C. Allen factory 


expert. Get his name from your classified 
*phone directory or write us. 


R.C. Allen 
Business Machines 


LeN CALC 


678 “TRONT AVE. N W “GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 


Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


10-Key Calculators * Portable and Standard Add- 

ing Machines « Bookkeeping Machines + Cash 

Registers » Statement Machines « All-Purpose Office 
Machines, Electric or Hand-Operated 


Avatlable Now 


THE R. C. ALLEN 3699 


CAPACITY $10,000,000.00 
9 Columns Direct Subtraction Hand Operated 


A fast and accurate 
adding machine incor- 
porating such Allen 
safety factors as Visi- 
ble Dials, Automatic 
Clear Signal and Red 
Print Subtraction. This 
model may be pur- 
chased on WPB 1688 
or government orders. 
8 and 10 column mod- 
els, hand operated, are 


also available. 


When he is an American, 


then there’s a hot time in store 


Instru- 


business machines which bear the 


PEACE WORRIES 


trial shifts, 


dian—went to their Conference 


Plagued by the postwar specters of 
unemployment, population and indus- 
and sharp drops in rev- 
enue, 269 mayors—250 U.S., 19 Cana- 
of 


Mayors (above) in Chicago | 


seeking hope. Some came fi 


White House and Maj. Gen. P! 


B. Fleming, Federal Works A 
trator—a message that a $60) 

municipal public works prograi 
be launched the first postwar \ 


bu. of wheat in Canada, the United 
States, and Argentina at the beginning 
of the 1943-44 season have already dis- 
appeared. 

© Smaller Carryover—Unless disappear- 
ance of the grain is checked, half of the 
remainder will be gone by July 1, leav- 
ing little more than 1, 000,000,000 bu. 


for carryover on that date. The c: “a 
over in the three countries last July 1 


| was 1,550,000,000 bu. 


Government wheat experts are count- 
ing on no more than a 750,000,000-bu. 


| 000,000 bu. 


crop in the United States this year, 
250,000,000 bu. in Canada, and 300,- 
000,000 bu. in Argentina. The new 


crope plus carryover would add up to 
2,300,000,000 bu. for 1944-45 as con- 

trasted with estimated disappearance of 

2,000,000,000 bu. in 1943-44. 


@ How They'll Stand—Of the three 
countries, a gee will be the best 


situated July with a carryover esti- 
mated at 340, oon 000 bu. or about 34 
times its annual domestic requirements 
for food. 

Canada will have a carryover of 425,- 
or more than five times 
domestic food requirements. The United 
States will have a carryover of 250,000,- 
000 bu., or little more than a two 
months’ supply at the current rate of 
disappearance for all purposes. 
© Stocks Dwindling—The United States 
began the 1943-44 season with an esti- 
mated 1,454,000,000 bu. Purchases from 


40 


Canada have totaled 65,000,00 
date. A little has been bought 
Argentina. Little more than 700,0 
bu. remain in the U.S., and di 
ance is running at the rate of 100) 
000 bu. a month. Officials « 


tively estimate a 1944-45 United Stat 


supply ( carryover plus new crop 

more than 1,000,000,000 bu. 
Canada began the 1943-44 

with an estimated 925,000,000 bu 


Dominion’s requirements are calcula 


at 175,000,000 bu. (for food, f 
seed), exports to the United King: 
75,000,000 bu., 


States and Greece at 125,000,0! 


exports to the Unit 


and a carryover of 425,000,000 to 450. 


000,000 bu. at the end of the sea 
@ Dry Weather—Canada (as well 
spring wheat area of the northw 
United States) has been havin 
weather, and officials are counti 
no more than 250,000,000-bu. p: 
tion in 1944. The tot: : — for 
45 would be about 7 
Argentina began the 1° 43-44 
with an estimated 590,000,000 bu 


1,000,000 bn 


its own requirements calculated at |' 


000,000 bu., and exports at 75,0! 
bu. or so. For lack of coal, the A 
tinians have been burning wheat at 
rate of 75,000,000 bu. for the seaso1 
is estimated that the Argentine 
over will total about 340,000,00( 


and that the 1944 crop may top 300, 


000,000 bu., in addition. 


1ITV- 
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Pack aGeEsS 8Y 


g mn sELLS! It’s the most powerful, 
single, known force for moving people to favor one prod- 
uct over others of its class. 

It cost one famous auto manufacturer 300 Million 
Dollars when he underestimated the public’s love of 
beauty and a competitor did not. He had to scrap his old 
model, close his plants, call in designers, and produce a 
beautiful, colorful car to regain his market. 

Beauty sells! 

It influences peoples’ choices in everything—from 
motor cars to mates. Without design, without gleaming 
metal and white enamel, who could sell a kitchen stove? 
Streamlined trains get the extra fares. Color—in kitchen 
and bathroom—sells plumbing fixtures, rents apartments, 
sells houses. In one year, the people purchase 900 Million 
Dollars worth of cut flowers, One Billion Four Hundred 
Million packages of cosmetics. They want beauty. Spend 
big money for it. 

That’s why beauty in packaging pays. 

That’s why, in every package by Ritchie, whether it 
contains a delicately scented powder, or parts for a steer- 
ing wheel assembly—you will always find, in its lines, in 
its proportions, color or general design, a strong eye- 
pleasing quality—elements of beauty. 


RitcHie PR Ole 


THAT BEAUTY SEtt 


» ee 


HOW TO GET A PACKAGE THAT SELLS 


Let Ritchie design a package for you and it will have 

beauty more than skin deep. It will have the right material 

and structure for its job. It will be practical, convenient 

to use, easy to handle, to stock and display. It will proclaim ' 
your product-identity. And Ritchie’s expanded, war-de- 

veloped facilities for volume production assure its low 

cost. Let Ritchie demonstrate how you can get a better 

selling package. Write us today. 


w. c. g 


AND COMPANY 
8811 BALTIMORE AVENUE CHICAGO 17 
Set-Up Paper Boxes ¢ Fibre Cans * Transparent Packages 


NEW YORK © DETROIT © LOS ANGELES © ST. LOUIS © MINNEAPOLIS 


Makes machine-gun belts 


right on the fighting fronts 


PRAISE FROM THE FRONT: 


“A great labor-saver and /] 
a beautiful piece of ma- 
chinery which the men in 
the field appreciate.” 


This little machine has the big job of 
keeping our flyers and other combat 
forces supplied with metal belts of .50 
cal. machine-gun cartridges ... Individ- 
ual links are fed into one magazine of 
the machine, cartridges into another, and the fin- 
ished belts come out in a continuous stream. Oper- 
ated by power or by hand, it can follow the fighting 
and be used in the most advanced positions. 

We who have designed and built this, as well as 
many other types of armament machines, can tell 
you that our fighting men are being given every 
advantage which superior equipment can provide. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 


turn to AMERICA’S PIONEER 
CUSTOM INJECTION MOLDER 


~ 
@ CLOSE TOLERANCE | 
@ CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE 
®NO FLOW MARKS 


\\ @ UNUSUAL DEPTH 
OF COLOR 


s 
Send FOR OUR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
 <~ 


It Contains Information On 


@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 
® FINISHED PRODUCTS ore 
—coloring, stomping and other finishing. 


® ADAPTABILITY 


—replacement for other materials. 


FOR® HIGH ACHICVEMENT 
(6 wa® PROOUCTION 


CATALOG IS FREE 
We invite you to consult with our engineers on any plastics 
problem confronting you. There is no obligation. 


R CPbhastics Division 
ERIE RESISTOR CORPORATION, 


R 


mas, ER 


| solve its personnel problems. |! 


| staff is the artist. 
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More Mine Labotite 
ore MINE Labor wr 
| Nonferrous operations ar. me". 
ee : jently 
still pinched, but most of the fim work 
| demand is in special situation; i ig 
coal is West's tightest spot, ) no 
y ne 
What was once the nati a 
labor-pinched war industry- _ 
mining (BW—Jun.26'43, p10i a , 
in better shape. This is the lat Pay 
of the five-state regional War \ | a o 
Commission office in Denver est 
e Example in Molybdenum-—| )\.» pic pea 
in Colorado, Montana, Utal g 00 | 
and Wyoming are still about | urd | 
short of their 40,000 full em, NW 
| figure, but most of these are n 7 , 
special situations. An exampl ~~ 
max Molybdenum which nov = % 
250 replacements because WPB wut 
dered that stockpiles be kept int _— 
production kept equal to the rat W LU 
Earlier, Climax had dropped fro je 
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Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bu 
Mont., 


also turns to cartoons t 


Powers of the company’s safety bureau 


ft to two-shift operation and had 
opped recruiting. . . 

(he need for coal miners in the re- 
much more serious. Conse- 


bor 


jon 1S 


| 


2S are ently, if an available man is qualified 
of the work in either type of mine, he is | 
. re likely to be assigned to a coal pit | 
‘ations, on a metal mine. Coal employs 17,- 
ot. ) now in these five states and urg- 


tly needs 3,700 more. It is this com- 

tition which keeps the nonferrous 
ines from building employment rolls 
full strength. 


Pay Award Opposed—C.1.O.’s Mine, | 


(| & Smelter Workers, bargaining 
cent of nonferrous workers, is still at 
he peak of its power. It is now attempt- 
>>> BBvo to get a National War Labor Board 
ward set aside. 
NWLB granted a straight 25¢-per- 
hift raise to 7,550 employees of 25 
nferrous mines while the union de- 
panded increases averaging $2.00 with 
cmiums for night work. The union, 
maintaining that the award will have an 
dverse effect on morale, is asking 
WLB to reconsider the ruling. It has, 
wever, reiterated its no-strike pledge. 


“Bout of Bounds 


Philadelphia gets only two 
ail flights a day, no commercial 
ervice, now that the Army has 
osed Municipal Airport. 


Airmail service has been partially re- 
tored in Philadelphia, but not enough 
» quiet the howls of business men, 
pngered over the military suspension of 
mmercial traffic at the Municipal Air- 
port (BW—Jan.1’44,p26). 

Two Flights Daily—The restoration 
amounts to two flights a day at the 
yet unfinished Northeast Airport, com- 
pared with 32 commercial flights daily 
t Municipal before the Army closed 
it as a military precaution. The bulk 
of mail, however, moves by rail to the 
nearest airport. 

Passengers are out of the question. 
Airlines are accepting reservations, then 
tansporting their patrons by train or 
automobile to the nearest port, usually 
\ew York or Washington, but this in- 
volves two to three hours’ delay. Air 
express, which averaged 90,000 Ib. a 
month, may be re-established at North- 
tast, but it is nonexistent now. 

*For the Duration? — Indications are 
that Municipal will be closed for the 
curation. How well Northeast will 
“ve as a replacement is a matter of 
conjecture. Nobody is too optimistic; 
ven consummation of original con- 
struction plans would give it only about 


0% of Municipal’s facilities. The 
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Let’s not make the same 
mistake we made in 1919 


“‘When our people come back, they'll be all out of touch, just the way men your age were 
25 years ago. The whole office was snarled up with re-employed people trying to get in step 
We were months getting adjusted. Let’s look ahead this time by having in our files copies of 
letters, memos of what we’re doing, reports of conferences and decisions... 


EMER Rte 


«,...Let’s make it a business habit to put 
things in writing. That’s the first step in 
getting ready for the men who’ll be coming 
back — and for all the other big readjust- 
ments we'll have to make. It will 
simplify, clarify, speed up our office 
routine. That’s what we must 

do first of all.” 


eee, | 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK > 


— 


cally the 
the test 


per 
— business use. 


<- 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


For free copy of the helpful book, “3 STEPS THAT 
GET THINGS DONE,” attach coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to Hammermil! Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


pany 


Will your office be ready for the men and 
women who come back from war service? 
This Hammermill book, “3 Steps that Get 


” 


Things Done,” is filled with suggestions on 
how to get ideas down on paper, have in- 
formation on tap for future reference. Your 
printer can easily adapt these methods to 
your needs. 
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Position 


(Please attach to, or write on your company letterhead) 


A SYMBOL OF COOPERATION 


To the men and women of Thermoid, the Thermoid seal is 
more than just a trade mark and a product identification. It is 
a symbol of individual responsibility among all company 


employees: management, engineering, production and sales. 


Every Thermoid employee realizes that his own business 
welfare directly depends upon the approval and acceptance 
of Thermoid Products by the user... that men and manage- 


ment who manufacture inferior merchandise also manu- 


facture the elements of theit individual failure. 


Uniformity in product manufacture, meticulous inspection), 
prompt and personalized attention to customers, and all of 
the other things that have made for. consistent Thermoid 
progress are in large measure traceable to this concept of 


cooperation, symbolized by the Thermoid seal. 


During 1944, Thermoid will continue to do everything 
possible to demonstrate further that ‘It’s good business to 


do business with Thermoid.” 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting ¢ 
F.H.P. and Multiple V-Belts and Drives ¢ Conveyor Belting ¢ 
Elevator Belting © Wrapped and Molded Hose ® Sheet Pack- 
ings'® Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Products * Molded 
Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 


DIVISION OF THERMOID CO. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


7t's good Gusiness ta de business wth “/hermoid 


completion date is indefinit 


| three or four months ay 


longer if Washington red ta; 


| slowly. 


On the other hand, North 
was intended as a substitute f{ 


| ipal. In January, 1942, the « 
| acreage for the field, to be 


the wartime protection of nea 


| trial plants The Civil <A 


Board allotted $823,012 fo: 
tion, and a lease was signe 
U. S. to use the field at a 
rental. 
e Engineers Pulled Out—Last 
Army Engineers, in charge of 
tion, pulled out after comp 
underground drainage and th 
ways, leaving the field wit! 
closure, buildings, control to 
lighting system—although cont 
along the runways and obstruct 
ing are being installed now. 

The field is not equipped t 
heavy trafic, or even night 
because of the absence of radi 
ment. The Civil Aeronautics A 
tration refuses to allow the air 
use it until an administration | 
is erected for passenger shelt« 
offices, mail protection, etc. 
@ Municipal a Problem, Too— 
tion of Municipal was delayed 
months by virtually the same ¢ 
which prevents its use today. 
found that ammunition dump 
toric Fort Mifflin were too near t 
of the main runway. A $290,000 WI 
appropriation moved the exp 
finally 

The ban against using the fix 
been extended to Army and N 
planes; they had been excepted 
it for three weeks. Only landing 
are emergencies. 


TRUCK TRUST CHARGED 


The federal government has a 
the National Furniture Wareh 
men’s Assn. and its subsidiary, Allied 
Van Lines, Inc., as well as 63 ot! 
individual and corporate defendant 
violating the Sherman Antitrust Act 
monopolizing the  transportatic 
household goods by motor vehi 
rier. 

In a civil suit filed in Chicas 
cently, 21 large companies and 42 « 
tors and officers of the association 
comprises 59] companies in 225 
were charged with what the gover 
termed a conspiracy. 

The suit secks to force the warel 
men’s group to dispose of all interest 1 
Allied. The government charges 
Allied agents have engaged in 
and disc riminatory competition and t! 
their rates are 15% to 20% higher 
than those of independent comp: 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations, affecting priorities, 
orice control, and transportation. 


Te 


increased Civilian Goods 


Manufacturers of automotive batteries are 
ythorized, by WPB Order L-180, as 
mended, to increase production from 105% 
of the batteries they sold in 1941 to 110% 
f the number sold during 1941 or 1943, 
shichever is higher. Both new and 
sed direct and indirect fired water heaters 
mav be sold to consumers for replacement 
nd maintenance purposes without ratings, 
on simple certification, through an amend- 
ment to Order L-185. U. S. civilians 


PAYROLL 


we promised more coffee, cocoa, and choco- | 


late for 1944 than they had in 1943—about 


' 4 lb. more of coffee per person, and 4 Ib. | 


more of cocoa beans. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


A limited quantity of steel springs has 
been made available to manufacturers of up- 
holstered wood furniture under Order L-260, 
is amended, which allows a producer in each 


quarter 124%, in dollar value, of the quan- | 
tity of springs that he used in 1941 (page | 


ar An amendment to Order L-193 
permits manufacturers of conveying 1ma- 
chinery and mechanical power transmission 
equipment to use small amounts of carbon 
steel in place of the substitutes hitherto re 
quired. . Through revocation of Order 
L-307, glass containers of more than 1] -gal. 
capacity (140 fluid oz.) are made available 
for any type of antifreeze. . . . Restrictions 
on the sale of multiple jacket cotton fire hose 
tubber-lined) are cased, and restrictions on 
the sale of linen or flax tow fire hose and 
otton outer jackets for fire hose are re- 
moved, by Order L-39, as amended. 

Resumption of manufacture of specified 


lightweight tubing, used largely by gas well | 


operators in the eastern area, is authorized 
by amendment to Schedule 9 of WPB Or- 
der L-211, 


Tires 


_ Bus and truck operators who are eligible 
for tires but can’t get certificates from their 
local War Price & Rationing boards because 


of exhausted quotas or other reasons are | 


asked to’ report this fact to the Office of 
Defense Transportation. Such reports will 
provide the basis for any remedial action that 
ODT may take to provide tires under the 
quotas set by the Office of Rubber Director. 


Bituminous Coal 


Further steps to divert bituminous coal to 
sections where it 1s acutely needed are 
announced by Solid Fuels Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes. Industrial plants and public 
utilities supplied from mines in the eastern 
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FACTS .. 


Up-to-date records, complete 
with all payroll facts you'll need 
to satisfy 7 Governmental Agen- 
cies, as a by-product of the orig- 
inal entries—that’s what Todd 
Payroll Systems produce, at a 
saving of more than 50% in pay- 
roll posting time. 

Whether you pay by check or 
in cash, a single posting by any 
clerk, completes earnings record, 
employee’s statement and pay- 
roll sheet simultaneously. Quar- 
terly reports are rendered to the 
government quickly and accu- 
rately. No expensive machines 
to buy. But even if you now use 
mechanical equipment for post- 
ing payroll records—you are 
likely to find that Todd Systems 
will give you the facts more 
quickly, with less work. 


' 4 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 
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Without &xtra Bebhore! 
Roe 


a V Ne 
BRIEF EVIDENCE 


= “With your system, we save 
fifty per cent of our time over 
the old method of preparing 
our payroll and Social Security 
reports. We also find that the 
ease of operation, the accuracy, 
and the simplicity of your sys- 
tem is certainly worth while.” 
Hopkinsville Milling Company 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
@ “We find your system to be 
easy to operate and accurate, 
and it does simplify preparing 
and filing the quarterly reports 
for the Federal and State 
Departments.” 
Linton Pencil Company 
Lewisburg, Tennessee 
~. A aa 


This coupon will bring you the 
details promptly. Clip it to your 
letterhead. 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll 
Systems — without obligation, of course. 


Company 


Address— 


City. £-ate 


B: 
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In war or in peace, no job is more vital than that of the American 
farmer. All his skill and sound business sense are required today 
to produce the food crops the nation needs. As a scientist, he 
knows how to apply the correct amounts of fertilizer to obtain 
the greatest possible acre vields—so important today when he, 
too, is faced with a critical labor shortage. As a business man, 
he uses fertilizer generously because he has found from experi- 


ence that every dollar invested in fertilizer yields three or more 


in return. Tens of thousands of farmers are using high quality 
fertilizer manufactured by International for tobacco, cotton, and 
a wide variety of food crops. International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 No, Wacker Dr., Chicago (6), Il. 
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MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CHEMICALS + PHOSPHATE +° POT AS wee ee ertitizes 


U. S. are required to make additional cuts 
‘heir coal orders and draw more coal from 
cir storage piles if they have on hand more 

a stated amount. A large part of the 

oa! will go to householders, but hard-pressed 
justrial users will also get some relief. 

ermission to scll bituminous coal at 

prices allowed under the former Guffey Coal 

Act, where the minimums exceed OPA maxi 

mum prices, is extended to Apr. 30, 1944, 

for all producers in three districts, and to 

strip mines in District 15. (Amendment 80, 

Regulation 120.) 


Work Gloves 


To offset the shortage of work gloves, war 
industries where gloves are required in opera 
tions are asked to file on WPB Form PD-1A 
applications for preference ratings to procure 


such gloves. Applications should be made 
between Feb. 15 and Mar. I, for deliveries 
in the second quarter. 


Controlled Metals 


Restrictions are relaxed on warehouse and 
distributor sales of copper, steel, and alumi 
num in controlled materials forms and shapes 
lhanks to a better supply of steel and steel 
rail, previous controls over deliveries of 40, 
000 Ib. or more of steel and 
more of rail have been eliminated. 


Ware 


house sales of copper wire mill products and | 


brass mill products are allowed within limits, 
and excess or idle stocks may be 


out quantity limitation. For aluminum, the 


limits have been raised on authorized orders 


which warehouses are required to reject, 


GETTING THE GRUB 


Parasitic cattle grubs rob the Ameri- 
can market basket of almost 12,000, 
000 Ib. of meat a year. To raisers and 
packers, their depredations cost $50,- 
000,000 (about $3.56 per head) in 
terms of meat, milk, and hides. Fortu- 
nately, these larval pests are fairly easy 
to eradicate—succumbing to derris 
powder that costs only 5¢ a treatment. 
Thus, as part of a nation-wide drive 
against livestock diseases, Oklahoma 
members of farm youth groups are 
going all-out against the pests. Lead- 
ing this movement is Ray L. Cuff, re- 
gional manager of the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board, who 
tours the state to demonstrate the 
powder (below) and mass massage 
treatment (left) to the youngsters. 
The state campaign is aimed at treat- 
ing 160,000 head of cattle. 
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56,000 Ib. or | 


sold on | 
authorized controlled materials orders with- | 


Defies time 


ALVES have many enemi 

besides time, use and we 

Bits of metal, scale, pip 
turnings or other foreign mat 
ter may get into the lines. 

If they lodge between the sea 
and disc of an ordinary val 
and the valve is closed down 
hard on them, the damage may 
result in a leaking valve. 

With the Hancock “‘soo 
nell” Bronze Valve, it matters 
little. The surfaces are near 
diamond hard. The mirror-finish 
will not even be scratched so 
the valve remains tight. 

Because of this, and the excel 
lence of design, their working life 
is from ten totwenty times longer 
than that of an ordinary valve. 
Hence it is the most profitable 
economy toinstall Hancock “5 
Brinell” Bronze Valves. 

Loss of production, cost of r 
pairs, and the annoyance of con 
tinually replacing valves are all 
reduced to the absolute minimum. 

For any kind of war produc 
tion and for competitive after 
war industry, always specify 
Hancock “500 Brinell’’ Bronze 
Valves. 


Stocked and sold by leading Di 
everywhere. You may write to them or t 
complete information, 


Valves 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Veteran in 
Search of a 
Peacetime Future 


IS veteran knows of no job to come back 
to after the war. 


It was born of war necessity — built to per- 


form a strategic purpose new in the history 
of aircraft. 


The requirements were an engineering chal- 
lenge. It had to be strong to do its heavy 
work. Yet it had to be light and fit in the 
small space available. 


That is why even optimists doubted such 2 
device could be built. 
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But here it is: The Lear Actuator. 
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Air-Maze Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Burkey Underwear Co., Inc. 
Hamburg, Pa. 
Edlund Machinery Co., Inc. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Hacker Boat Co. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co. 
Kewanee, Mil. 
The Lion Knitting Mills Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
National Lead Co., 
Magnesium Reduction Co. 
Luckey, Ohio 
Rock Bit Sales & Service Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wauna Lumber Co. 
Wauna, Ore. 
Westport Lumber Co. 
Westport, Ore. 
(Names of winners of the Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission awards for ex- 
cellence in production announced prior to 


this new list will be found in previous 
issues of Business Week.) 


while greater amounts of speciiied aluminum 


sheet are freed for delivery under certain 
conditions. (CMP Regulation 4, revised.) 

Producers and distributors of steel who 
have off-grade or rejected steel, or idle and 
excess inventories which they are unable to 
move under CMP regulation, may apply, 
respectively, to the Products Branch or to 
the Warehouse Branch of the Steel Division 
of WPB, Washington 25, for permission to 
dispose of such material. 


Copper Scrap 


To encourage the movement of copper 


scrap and copper alloy scrap, decreases in | 
ceilings for various grades of this scrap have | 
been announced by OPA when it is sold to | 
ingot makers and refiners. These reductions | 


permit the copper refiners and ingot makers 
to buy the scrap at prices comparable to 
those they normally pay for raw materials. 
(Revised Regulation 20. 


Alloy Steels 


Relaxed restrictions on manufacture of 
alloy steels and heat-resisting steels and freer 
use of electric furnaces are effected through 
a series of WPB actions that reflect the im 
proved alloy picture. Revocation of Direc 
tion | to Supplementary Order M-21-h and 
Supplementary Order M-21-g, in effect, per 
mits producers to use any alloy content they 
want in making vanadium, tungsten, molyb 
denum, and nickel alloy steels, and 
chromium-nickel alloy iron and alloy steel. 


Electric furnaces may be used to melt carbon 
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BETTER FASTENERS 


BECAUSE OF OLIVER’S 


Bachpound f Coporone 


The performance of any product— 
whether it be a bridge or a waffle 
iron—is affected by the quality ot 
the bolts, nuts, rivets and screws 
used. If they aren’t right, they cause 
trouble. But if they are properly 
designed, uniform, true to size, they 
will serve you dependably and well. 

To make such fasteners, “know- 


how” and modern equipment are 
needed—and Oliver provides both. 
Our experience started at the very 
beginning of the bolt industry. 
Using modern machinery and ad- 
vanced manufacturing practices, we 
can provide the better fasteners that 
make your products better—today 
and tomorrow! 


/; 


Cm IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 
SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


WHIZ 
LIQUID 
HAND SOAP 


Sriendly te the Glande” 
A Cocoanut Oil Soap 


Good soap not only cleans, but pro- 
tects the hands. The best soaps are 
made from Cocoanut Oils. WHIZ Li- 
quid Hand Soap—made by skilled lab- 
oratory technicians who know soap— 
includes maximum Cocoanut Oil con- 
tent permitted by Wartime Regulations. 


WHIZ Liquid Hand Soap is completely 
saponified—contains no caustic or 
harmful ingredients to injure the skin 
or cause dermatitis. Contains no useless 
fillers—is free from irritating “sticky” 
feeling. Has no “fishy” odor. It lathers 
freely, cleans thoroughly, leaves the 
hands soft and smooth. Write Indus- 
trial Dept., R. M. Hollingshead Cor pora- 
tion, Camden, N. J., for your nearest 
distributor. 


Powdered Hand Soaps « Protective Hand 
Cream + Scrubbing Soap « Cleaners + Floor 
Waxes (Heavy Duty and Self-Polishing, Liquid 
Oil Base and Paste) + 
Odorless and Concen- 
trated Insecticides « 
Furniture and Metal 
Polishes + Drain Pipe 
and Bowl Cleaner « 
HO-ZOF Degreasing 
Compound «+ Hydraulic 
Fluids + Rust Preven- 
tives. 


BONo.D Ss 


steel without permission from WPB. Alloy 

steel producers, however, must use 50% to 

60% alloy scrap in all melts, though stainless 

and valve steels are not covered by this rul 
ing. (Supplementary Order M-2l-a, as 

| amended; Direction 4, Supplementary Order 
M.-21.-a.) 


Copper and Brass Products 


The manufacture of new brass or copper 


tubing, pipe, or fittings for installation in 
gas supply and gas distribution systems is 
prohibited by WPB, but there’s no copper 
pinch when it comes to putting the ring in 
the bull’s nose. Farmers say steel nose rings 
have proved unsatisfactory, so copper may 


| now be used for this purpose. (Conservation 


Order M-9-c, as amended. ) 


Aluminum Paint 


WPB has ruled that paint manufacturers 
must require ratings of AA-5 or better on 
orders from any retail outlet that demands 
delivery of more than one gallon of alumi- 
num paint or other alumining coating, or 
two pounds of aluminum pigment in any 
one month. (Interpretation 1, Supplemen- 
tary Order M-1-g, as amended.) . 


Farm Equipment 


Prefabricated hog and poultry houses 
have been removed from control of Regu- 
lation 133 and returned to General Max- 
imum Price Regulation. Retail prices will 
not be affected, since the base period for 
both regulations is March, 1942. (Amend- 
ment 8, Regulation 133.) 

Manufacturers and wholesalers of this 
equipment who had established maximum 
prices under Regulation 133 may continue 
to use their old ceilings. Those who have 
not already set their ceilings must do so 
under GMPR. (Amendment 84, Revised 
Supplementary Regulation 14.) 


Wrapping Paper and Bags 


Warning that pulp for wrapping paper 
and bags available to civilians during the 
first quarter of 1944 is less than half the 
pulp so used in the corresponding quarter 
of 1942, the War Production Board urges 
retail grocers and the general public to co 
operate in stretching the supply of wrap 
pings on hand. 


Liquors 


In a further effort to tighten restrictions 
on liquor prices, all domestic sales of im- 
ported spiritous liquors have been brought 
under price control by OPA. Principal item 
affected by this action is rum from Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. (Amendment 
45, Revised Supplementary Regulation 1.) 


Rubber Footwear 


New OPA ceilings on waterproof rubber 
footwear—trubbers, arctics, gaiters, and 
boots—reflect rising costs resulting from 
the shift to synthetic rubber in increasing 
quantities as a replacement for raw or re- 
claimed rubber. Manufacturers’ maximum 


54 


prices will be 8.9% higher than thoy J 
for Victory lines; at the same tir ¢, gy. 
of the synthetic product will : 
Wholesalers may pass on the  incy 
price; retail prices will be adjus'ed jj». 
(Amendment 7, Regulation 132 


Shortenings 


Shortenings sold in bulk to the Ay 
Navy, lend-lease, and other go crny 
agencies have been given higher 
OPA to balance the recently 
Commodity Credit Corp. payments on sho 
enings sold in the civilian market 
increases on government sales raive { 
0.2¢ to 0.4¢ per Ib. (Amendment 12, ke 
ulation 53.) 


Furs 


Since, after discussion with fur indy 
representatives, a previously announced ; 
to establish dollar-and-cents ceiling 
tain fur skins appears impracticable, ( 
states that, for this season, raw fur skins ; 
main under existing price controls, est 
lished by Maximum Import Price Regulat 
and Revised Supplementary Regulation |; 

Women’s fur garments with a manuf 
turer’s or manufacturing retailer’s sellin; 
price of $8,000 or more are completely 
empt from price control. (Amendment ‘ 
Regulation 178; Amendment 46, Revix 
Supplementary Regulation 1.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Refrigeration systems for immersion a1 
tubular-type farm milk coolers are broug: 
under rationing by order of the War Fi 
Administration (Supplement 7, Food Distr 
bution Order 14). . Order M-24}3, 
amended, and Order M-363 bring carbon 
tetrachloride, formerly under limited co 
trol, under full allocation control; at {| 
same time, restrictions on acetic anhydride 
acetic acid, or acetaldehyde are eased. . 
To make 2,000,000 gal. of beet molasses 
available for the production of yeast, WP 
Order M-54 has ed amended to prohibi 
the use of the beet product in mix 
feed. Restrictions on the use of F-!! 
(freon) gas that were established under (> 
der M-28 have been extended until Aug. 3 
1944. 


Other Price Actions 


Wild rabbits sold for meat are give 
maximum wholesale prices of 30¢ a he 
by Amendment 2 to OPA Regulation 3% 

. Dry peas, whole and split, are broug)! 
under 2nd Revised Regulation 270, Amen 
ment 1, which cuts the retail price for who 
dry peas about 14¢ per Ib. and for split pea 
about 2¢ per lb. ... Flat cord mubber 
soling slabs for shoes, including those mac 
of low-grade friction scrap, are given dolla: 
and-cents ceilings at manufacturers’ level 
by Amendment 3, Regulation 477. . . . Pr 
ducers’ ceilings for northern softwood, nort! 
ern hardwood, and western pine fence lath 
are raised $1 per 1,000 pieces, by Amen¢ 
ment 1, 2nd Revised Regulation 222; Amend 
ment 11, Regulation 223; and Amendment 
11, Regulation 94. 
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Conceived to expedite the winning 
of the wat and given vast authority for 
this purpose, the Anglo-American and 
Anglo-American-Canadian Combined 
Boards are the most powerful non- 
military agencies in the United Nations 
today. 

They are responsible only to the 

Chiefs of State of the United States and 
Britgin, and to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. 
e Supergovernment—They function 
quietly, and the general public scarcely 
knows of their existence, yet the Com- 
bined Boards have acted as supergovern- 
ment agencies in allocating the world’s 
resources, in expanding raw materials 
and finished goods production on an in- 
ternational scale, and in equalizing the 
burden of war on the United Nations. 

Until recently, their chief job was 
that of sharing the scarcity—of raw ma- 
terials, of plant facilities, of production, 
and of manpower. But today, as the 
United Nations swing into the victory 
stretch, they are getting ready to work 
as a mechanism for tapering off war pro- 
duction, to coordinate the reconversion 
of a half-dozen national economies from 
war to peace. 
¢ Reconversion Referees—Initially, re- 
conversion plans on an_ international 
scale envisage resumption of civilian out- 
put on the basis of proved need in allied 
countries. Thus, Canada and Britain— 
in the war nearly two years longer than 
the U.S.—may restart production of 
consumer goods first because their need 
is greater and their economies are closer 
to “bedrock.” Special techniques are 
evolving to prevent either country from 
jumping the gun in foreign markets. 
Because of traditional variations be- 
tween economies, relative and not ab- 
solute comparisons of need are being 
made. 

The controlling recommendations 
will come from the Combined Boards, 
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to be carried into effect by the war agen- 
cies and civil departments of the gov- 
ernments they represent. 

e At Their Command—Today, 95% of 
the critical raw materials outside Ger- 
man and Japanese control are allocated 
to United Nations war industry and 
agriculture by the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board. 

All the productive facilities of the 
United States, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the British Common- 
wealth are at the command of the Com- 
bined Production & Resources Board, 

Production and distribution of food 
in the non-Axis world is supervised by 
the Combined Food Board. 

Ninety-seven percent of the shipping 

outside Europe and the Japanese sphere 
is under the direction of the Combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board. 
e What “Combined” Means—Dcci- 
sions of the separate boards, all estab- 
lished in 1942, are coordinated by a 
powerful Committee of the Combined 
Boards comprised of top administrators 
of allied nations. 

The boards do not each work in a 
vacuum. They are interdependent and 
inseparable. ‘The three that are con- 
cerned with production and allocation 
depend upon the fourth—the Combined 


In this report, the administrative 
pattern of Combined Board opera- 
tions is emphasized in the discussion 
of the Combined Raw Materials 
Board. The committee setup and op- 
erating pattern is emphasized in ‘the 
description of the Combined Produc- 
tion & Resources Board. Because of 
their lesser and more indirect effect 
on business, the Combined Food 
Board and the Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board are not treated in 
extenso but only in sufficient detail 
to place them in perspective with the 
other boards. 


Shipping Adjustment Board—for distr 
bution. 

The Production & Resources Board 
depends upon the Raw Materials Board 
for the shied’ of manufacturing 
and CRMB, in turn, depends upon 
CPRB for extraction and transport 
equipment for raw materials production 

All the boards receive their theme and 
tempo from the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. Between them and the Com 
bined Chiefs of Staff sits the Combined 
Munitions Assignment Board, which d« 
termines prioritics on war matcrie! for 
the various fronts as it pours out of U.S., 
British, and Canadian plants and allo 
cates short-supply and surplus item 
among the allied nations. 

The Munitions Assignment Board 

has whittled down consignments of 
planes to China to fill requirement gaps 
in Africa, the Middle East, and India 
In 1942, it lifted 40 Boston bombers en 
route to Russia to help Montgomery 
African drive, and later shifted 50 Spit 
fires from the Middle East to Russia. 
@ Linked Agencies—In addition to the 
national authorities responsible to th 
boards, there are foreign agencies of in 
dividual governments and combined 
agencies which, because of their politico 
economic nature, have liaison with the 
boards through the British Voreign Of 
fice and the U.S. State Dept. 

In this category are the liberated area 
administrations: the North Africa Eco 
nomic Board (BW—Aug.14'43,p44) and 
the Economic & Administrative Section 
of the Allied Control Commission for 
Italy; the British-dominated (but joint 
U.S.-U. K.) Middle East Supply Center 
(BW—Dec.4'43,p47), and the Iberian 
and Ankara committees. 

In still another category are interim 
coramittees to solve special or recurring 
issues among the United Nations. 

e@ Allocates Markets—One of these, 
which never existed per se, is the Joint 
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Combined Raw 
Materials Board 


Established Jan. 26, 1942, and 
headed by W. L. Batt, vice-chairman 
of the U.S. War Production Board, 
and Sir Charles Hambro, head of the 
British Raw Materials Mission (suc- 
ceeding Sir Clive Baillieu), CRMB 


was directed: 


(1) To plan the best and speediest de- 
velopment, expansion, and use of the raw 
material resources under the jurisdiction 
or control of the two Governments, and 
make the recommendations necessary to 
execute such plans. Such recommenda- 
tions shall be carried out by all parts of 
the respective Governments. 

(2) In collaboration with others of the 
United Nations, to work toward the best 
utilization of their raw material resources 
and, in collaboration with the interested 
nation or nations, formulate plans and 
recommendations for the development, 
expansion, purchase or other effective use 
of their raw materials. 


Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board 


Established Jan. 26, 1942, and 
headed by Adm. Emory S. Land, U.S. 


War Shipping Admunistrator, and 
Lord Leathers, British Minister of 


War Transport, CSAB was given the 
following scope by the White House: 


In principle, the shipping resources 
of the two countries will be deemed to be 
pooled in order to adjust and concert in 
one harmonious policy the work of the 
British Ministry of War Transport and 
the shipping authorities of the United 
States Government... . 


Combined Production 
& Resources Board 


Established June 9, 1942, and 
headed by Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the U.S. War Production 
Board, Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, Brit- 
ish Minister of Production, and C.D. 
Howe, Canadian Minister of Muni- 
tions & Supply, the CPRB was di- 
rected to: 


(1) Combine the production programs 
of the United States and the United 
Kingdom into a single integrated pro- 
gram, adjusted to the strategic require- 
ments of the war, as indicated to the 
Board by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
and to all relevant production factors. In 
this connection, the board shall take ac- 
count of the need for maximum utiliza- 


What, When, Who, and How 


tion of the productive resources available 
to the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and the United 
Nations, the need to reduce demands on 
shipping to a minimum, and the essen- 
tial needs of the civilian populations. 

(2) In close collaboration with the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, assure the con- 
tinuous adjustment of the combined pro- 
duction program to meet changing mili- 
tary requirements. 

To this end, the C embined Chiefs of 
Staff and the Combined Munitions As- 
signment Board shall keep the Combined 
Production and Resources Board cur- 
rently informed concerning military re- 
quirements, and the CPRB shall keep the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff and the Com- 
bined Munitions Assignment Board cur- 
rently informed concerning the facts and 
possibilitics of production. 


Combined Food Board 


Established June 9, 1942, and 
headed by U.S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard, neutral 
chairman of a committee composed 
of Marvin Jones, War Food Adminis- 
trator, R. H. Brand, head of the Brit- 
ish Food Mission, and J. G. Gar- 
diner, Canadian Minister of Agricul- 
ture, the CFB was directed: 


(1) To consider, investigate, enquire 
into, and formulate plans with regard to 
any question in respect of which the Gov- 
ernments of the U.S.A. and the U.K 
have, or may have, a common concern re- 
lating to the supply, production, transpor- 
tation, disposal, allocation or distribution, 
in or to any part of the world, of foods, 
agricultural materials from which foods 
are derived, and equipment and non-food 
materials ancillary to the production of 
such foods and agricultural materials, and 
to make recommendations to the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.A. and the U.K. in 
respect of any such question. 

(2) To work in collaboration with 
others of the United Nations toward the 
best utilization of their food resources, 
and, in collaboration with the interested 
nation or nations, to formulate plans and 
recommendations for the development, 
expansion, purchase, or other effective 
use of their food resources. 

The board shall be entitled to receive 
from any agency of the Government of 
the United States and any department of 
the Government of the United Kingdom, 
any information available to such agency 
or department relating to any matter 
with regard to which the board is compe- 
tent to make recommendations to those 
governments, and in principle, the entire 
food resources of Great Britain and the 
United States will be deemed to be in a 
common pool. ..about which the fullest 
information will be interchanged. 


—., 


Areas Committee in the State De 
which approves Combined Bo rd | 
cisions on procurement areas ab 
a lengthy list of raw materials an 
These agreements, which are fr 
labeled “secret,” are ordinarily 
announced at the time of decis 
have been revised from time to t 
Another, currently of minor impo; 
tance but receiving additional aut|io 
and stature, 
Markets Committee. Originally 
division of the Combined Raw \{ate: 
als Board, CEMC is now a State Dey 
fledgling. The committee allocates m; 
kets for U. S., Canadian, and British e 
ports of nonmilitary items. 
@ Potent Committee—Of all the + 


iC) 


ifications of the Combined Board set; 


and perhaps of the international effor 


of the United Nations, the Combin 
Export Markets Committee is pote 
tially the most important agency affect 
ing international trade. 

Today its business is small. Market 
are non-Empire countries outside the 


war zone (for which shipping is still ; 


limiting factor) and commodities are 
non-military supplies not specificall 


covered by the British White Paper of 


Sept. 10, 1941.* In a sense, the Con 
bined Export Markets Committee ha; 
been the watch-dog over the White 
Paper promise, and protector of Ameri 


can trade interests throughout the world 


during the war. 

The committee is now responsibl 
for determining the supplier of such 
goods as radio tubes, incandescent light 
bulbs and fixtures, typewriters, and 
other restricted items needed abroad 
For instance, when it is impossible for 
the traditional supplier to fill an order 
(after its essentiality has been estab 
lished), either because of shortages or 
for lack of shipping space, a scaled-down 
requirement may be divided between 
the three chief suppliers (U.S.-Britain- 
Canada) on the basis of prewar trade 
Again, one supplier may handle the full 
order if a sharing of the order would be 
uneconomic from the standpoint of 
shipping. 

@ Job Is Changing—Now, as restrictions 
are relaxed and the ship bottleneck is 
widened, more and more goods will flow 
into the world markets. Especially if 
Canada and Britain are permitted, as a 
result of Combined Boards decisions, to 
resume production of consumer goods, 
the committee will have a full-time job 


* After American exporters accused the United 
Kingdom of exporting lend-lease materials ot 
products (BW/—Oct.18’41,p15), the British ! 
eign Office issued a White Paper specifically de- 
tailing the restrictions maintained over these 
materials. 
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Once the issue would have raised a 
ruckus in the old general store. “In 
the dark of the moon,” one school con- 
tended, “or the potatoes will all go to 
tops.” “Phooey,” said the other side 
“plant ‘em by the light of the 
moon and give ‘em a head start.” 
Sounds silly now that science has 
stepped in and removed the “moon 
dreams” from farming. Almost as silly 
as the moss-backed old notion that 
pring was the time to clean. Imagine 


ats S z ws at) 


a, My 7 
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a modern business man waiting for 
the proper season to refurbish a hotel, 
launder a locomotive, clean thousands 
of plane, tank or gun parts . . . or tons 


of dishes and silverware! 


Efficiency can’t depend on planetary 
approval. That's why expert clean- 
ing is an important daily concern in 
countless industries and war plants. 
And because it is a major matter, 
Wyandotte cleaning compounds are 
first in demand. Specialized to meet 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION — WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions 
Home Use ° 


Alkalies * Chlorine * 


Calcium Cerbonate * 


particular needs, each cleans tho: 
oughly without waste and_ lighten: 
labor as it works. 

Yes, any time’s a good time to clean, 
and now’s the time to let Wyandotte 
lend a hand! 


yandotte | 


CITIES 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 


° Wyandotte Cleanser for 
Calcium Chioride * Ory Ice 


AN AMERICAN FELT Co. Advertisement 


MOISTURE 


...— MARITIME 
... — MACHINERY 


MolIsTuRE absorbent or resistant, as de- 
sired ... FELT plays a dual role in industrial 
design. FELT inking pads and rollers func- 
tion through high absorption power .. . while 
other waterproofing and moisture-resisting 


treatments repel without changing the char- | 


acter of the FELT. 
MARITIME victories are shared by FELT! 


FELT cradles seagoing fuel tanks, serves in 
periscope cases, packing and head guards, 
submarine vibration mounts, water tight con- 
trol switches, isolators for PT boats. 


MACHINERY. .. For lubricating, sealing, 
spacing, and packing machine parts... for 
cushioning and insulating delicate mechan- 
isms ... FELT is first! Cut to exact size... 
FELT parts are rapidly produced in any quan- 
tity ... and shipped ready for assembly. 


MARCHING MEN of our A. E. F. in 
Alaska and Iceland are supplied with new, 
extra warm FELT boots. FELT face masks, 
eye-shield pads, helmet and mackinaw linings 


are regulation equipment for Arctic outposts. | 


MountTING high velocity machines on 


vibration-absorbing FELT insures against 
slow destruction of mill structure . . . fatigue 
failure in machines . . . and faulty products 
due to disturbance of machine settings. Fre- 
quently increases speed of operation . . . re- 
duces transmission of bothersome vibration 
to other production units. 


MoneEY SAVED is gratifying... but only 


une of the reasons for the ever multiplying 
uses of FELT as an alternate for many criti- 
cal and more costly materials. FELT is chosen 
because it does the job better! 
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“DIAGRAM OF TOTAL WAR. 


How Allied Combined Boards Are Meshed with National Agen ics 
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dislocations of traditional trade patterns. 
In addition, CEMC’s job will be af- 
fected by the changing operations of 
lend-lease, so far as the White Paper 
restricts British export trade. The in- 
creasing importance of reciprocal lend- 
lease under the new mutual-aid con- 
tracts, plus the steady shifting of non- 
military items from lend-lease account, 
will greatly aid British export efforts. 
It may be possible for CEMC, 


of high calibre have, through 4 decades, com- | 


bined to make American Felt Company the 
world’s leading FELT manufacturer . . . the 
prime source of authoritative information on 
FELT applications. 


Write for “The Story of FELT” 


American felt 


Com 
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General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York 
Cleveland 


Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; | 
St. Louis; Seattle 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS | 


MARK 


through representations to the Com- 
bined Boards, to prevent entry into in 
ternational trade of items still on the 
restricted list in the United States, or at 
least to arrive at an amicable arrange- 
ment for the protection of American 
trade interests abroad. 

The CEMC has been an informal 
and nonstatic committee to date, but 
may emerge as a formal agency for uni 
fying the trade of the three board pow- 
ers during the transition period. 


1. RAW MATERIALS 
The Combined Raw Materials Board 


was created on Jan. 26, 1942, bv deci 
sion of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

William Batt, vice-chairman of the 
U.S. War Production Board, and Sir 


i: & SUPPLY i 
saad’ ALL U.S. ALL CANADIAN 
CIVILIAN & WAR AGENCIES CIVIUAN & WAR AGENCIES 
ALL UNITED KINGDOM ALL COMMONWEALTH 
CIVILIAN & WAR AGENCIES 
§ AGENCIES ‘ lexceot Canada) ‘ 
fat : : © BUSINESS WEEK 
analyzing world trade to prevent undue Clive Baillieu (recently succeeded | 


Sir Charles Hambro), head of the Bri 
ish Raw Materials Mission (and rej 
sentative of the British Ministry of P: 
duction), assumed joint leadership 
CRMB. 

@ What It Does—The work of CR\I! 
has fallen under three major hea: 

(1) Review and regulation of 
and requirements of the United Nat: 
for essential or critical raw materia 

(2) Adjustment of continuing rav 
terials problems referred to the bo 
the United Kingdom, the United Stat 
or other United Nations, or initiat 
the board. 

(3) Meshing of American and Brit 
negotiations for raw materials from t! 
nations, and allocation of materia 
tained in areas liberated by the 
bined military forces. 

e Prevents Competition—The CR\ 
was set up to prevent competitor 
tween the Allies for the resources ot t 
non-Axis world and exercises its aut! 
ity through recommendations to t! 
agencies and departments already 
cerned with the supply and distributio! 
of raw materials within the jurisdict 
of the allied governments 

The board is in constant day-t 
contact with Washington war age! 
with comparable agencies in the Unit 
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CARBINES 
Enlist your dollars 


Bu sy War Bonds . 
To shorten the duration. 


This Is 
Emily lalla Speaking 


My husband, Mike, 


is a ( orporal in the Army. 
He’s been gone nearly two years now. 


I like to think of him as carrying one of these 


.30 Caliber Carbines wherever he goes. 


We make them here, 
and it’s comforting just to know that my hands 


helped make a part of what he’s fighting with. 


| know that when Mike shoots his gun, 

the bullet will go straight where he aims it because 
practic ally everyone in the UEF plant here has 
his own personal reason for putting his heart 


and mind into the work. 


You see, nearly everyone of us has somebody 


in the Armed Forces who’s fighting for us. 
For us—and for you, too... 


And for the way Mike and I want to live 


in peace and comfort—after the war’s won. 
So we all say: Speed the guns... to speed that day! 


EMILY MALLIA—Badge No. 5301 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N 


War Products: U. S. Carbines, Caliber 30 M-1—Airplane Instru 
ments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components— Fuses — Primer 
and Miscellaneous Items. 


Peacetime Products: Underwood Noiseless, Standard and Portable Type 
writers—Accounting Machines—Adding-Figuring Machines—Pay 
roll Machines—Ribbons, Carbon Paper and Miscellaneous Supplies. 
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Kingdom through the British members 
of the board, and through London with 
British agencies concerned with the war 
effort of the Commonwealth 

Canada maintains liaison with the 
board through the Joint U. S.-Canadian 
Materials Coordinating Committee of 
which CRMB boss William Batt is the 
American member. 
e Top Advisers—‘lop machinery for 
meshing the board’s work with the re- 
sponsible agencies of the governments 
the Advisory Operating 
Committee, made up of representatives 
of the following agencies 

For the United States—State Dept., 
War Production Board, Dept. of Com- 
merce, koreign Economic Admunistra- 
tion (speaking now for the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration and the old 
Board of Economic Warfare). 

lor the United Kingdom (through 
representatives of the British Raw Mate 
rials Mission and the British Embassy) 
boreign Office, Ministry of Production, 
Ministry of Supply, Ministry of Eco 
Warfare. 
Operating 


concerned 1s 


TLOWNLIC 

he Committee is a 
trouble-shooting outfit, checking on exe 
cution of board recommendations, meet 
Wie wWMNOT Cie ree HNcecs as the V aise, and 
attention to 
In addition, the 
may, by a 


directing subcommittec 


vcial new problems 


, 
I 
executive offices series of 


phone calls, settle details of board oper- 
ations in consort with other board mem- 
bers or responsible authorities. 
@ Special Committees—Under the Op- 
erating Committee sit a number of spe 
cial committees, in most cases combined 
committees with the Combined Produc- 
tion & Resources Board (chart, below). 
Although these committees deal with 
the major items of supply, detailed re- 
ports on additional essential materials 
have been prepared for the board by 
American and British agencies, and the 
status of each material is constantly sur- 
veved for the board’s advisement. In all, 
there are eight combined committees 
(CRMB-CPRB) including one CRMB- 
CPRB-Combined Food Board commit- 
tec, one committee similarly joined to 
the U.S. Office of Rubber Director, and 
one CRMB-CFB committee. 

lor most raw materials, CRMB has 
determined areas in which each govern 
ment will assume responsibility for pro- 
curement and development, or in which 
quantitative allocations have been made, 
and in some cases both (box, page 76). 
lor a few commodities in adequate sup 
ply, neither geographical nor quantita- 
tive agreements exist. 
e@ Materials Handled—Matcrials sur 
veved and allocated by CRMB fall into 
three categories: 


1) Critically short supply materials, such 


as silk, rubber, tin, tungsten 
hemp, which have been cut 
aggression 
(2) Other strategic materials 
demand exceeds supply and coor 
purchase and allocation is mandat 
fective use 

(3) Materials produced by th 
for which competition between B 
the United States existed (in some 
forcing prices up). 
@ Total Picture—Chief  virtuc 
CRMB studies of critical mat 
that they provide the only tota 
of the immediate world-suppl) 
of the commodity, the prospect 
duction during the current an 
ing years, and the measures un 
or possible for increasing supp 
serving use, or introducing subst 
in fabrication. In conjunction 
Combined Production & Ri 
Board, these data can be analyze: 
CRMB in the perspective of 
and future requirements, also on 
scale 

Vested with prevailing authorit 
equipped with the best possibl 
mation for its decisions, the Raw 
rials Board has set the pattern f 
duction and development of 1 
for war—in some instances beyon 


U. S. commitments—rubber, tin, nit 
copper contracts in Latin America 


cases do not terminate until 1946, 194 
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il the world’s chief = areas. 

» Allocating Supply—Allocations, cover- 

geographical areas as Well as quanti- 
yes, have been made by CRMB for 
gearly all critical materials. 

Thus the division of the world for 
jatural rubber procurement has given to 
the United States Latin America and 
Liberia (where Firestone plantations 
were the chief producers) and to Britain 
the rest of Africa and the Far East. Un- 
jer this arrangement it was necessary to 
make an additional quantitative alloca- 
tion of Ceylon’s rubber production for 
U.S. needs (map, page 80). 
eIncreasing Supply—-CRMB’s _ initial 
surveys of essential materials revealed 
few that were not in critically short sup- 
oly. The board promptly recommended 
procedures for, and determined the es- 
entiality of, maintaining or increasing 
utput. 

This has involved, in a number of in- 
stances, dispatch of technical missions 
-to India and Brazil (in conjunction 
with CPRB), and to the Belgian Congo 
where important quantities of rubber, 
tin, cobalt, and copper are obtained). A 
int U.S.-U.K.-Canadian mission re- 
cently examined the leather and hide 
ituation in South America and, as a re- 
ult of this mission, readjusted the quan- 
titative allocations between allies. Un- 
er the new arrangement, the U. S. will 
receive an increased quota. 

In addition to maintaining data on 
the over-all supply situation, the board 
has initiated special investigations, re- 
quested by nations not in control of 
supply: for the U. S. in connection with 
South African asbestos, and for the 
U.K. in connection with Ecuadorian 
balsa. 
¢ Economy in Use—Once the degree of 
scarcity of any essential material has 
been determined by the board, recom- 
mendations for the segregation and re- 
claiming of scrap, redistribution of idle 

stocks, or re-use of semimanufactures are 
issued. 

It was relatively simple for the board 
to align American and British conserva- 
tion of scarce materials and, through the 
British Commonwealth Supply Council 
in London, to bring the Empire into 
conformity. Through the British For- 
eign Office and the State Dept., how- 
ever, it has also been possible to bring 
pressure on other United Nations, es- 
pecially where one of the chief allies 
icted as supplier. 

The board was responsible for sug- 
gesting that steel be substituted for 
brass in the manufacture of cartridge 
cases, that various other fibers be used 
instead of manila and sisal in rope, and 
that inferior grades of mica and zinc be 
used in nonmilitary manufactures. 


ing 
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The board has, issued recommenda- 

tions of a technical nature for economy 
in use of tungsten, tin, cobalt, mica, 
copper, zinc, graphite, and asbestos, 
and, in several instances, has exchanged 
technical missions to observe conserva- 
tion techniques of the two nations. 
e Coordinate Buying—In addition to al- 
locating sources of supply (which auto- 
matically designate purchasing responsi- 
bility), the board has also established 
joint purchasing machinery. Arrange- 
ments of this nature were made to cover 
mica (from India and Brazil), shellac 
(from India), graphite (from Ceylon 
and Madagascar), balsa wood 
Ecuador), sisal, balata, sheepskin shear- 
lings, pyrethrum, and kapok. With pur- 
chasing responsibility, the board also 
delegated the job of boosting output 

One of the chief factors determining 
allocation of sources of supply between 
the U.S. and the U. K. has been econ- 
omy in shipping. The U. S. was given 
the job of supplying Canadian needs for 
ferro-tungsten to eliminate shipment of 
ore and metal to and from the U. K. 
Similarly, the board altered arrange- 
ments for supplying U. K. phosphorous 
requirements, substituting shipments of 
phosphorous for phosphate rock—cight 
times the weight of the finished product 
—and releasing U. K. facilities for in- 
creased production of ferro-silicon. 

e Special Jobs—Essential requirements 
of neutrals, approved or recommended 
by the Foreign Office, the State Dept., 
and the two economic warfare agencies, 
have been handled through CRMB. 

Liberated areas—Madagascar, French 
North Africa, Sicily, and Italy—not only 
have required supplies of essential mate- 
rials but have been capable of increasing 
the United Nations pool of critical ma- 
terials. Iron ore and phosphates from 
North Africa, sulphur from Sicily, and 
graphite and sisal from Madagascar have 
become available. CRMB helped to de- 
termine both the minimum needs of 
these areas and which ally should supply 
them, and recommended allocations of 
production from liberated zones. 
@Gaps to Bridge—The board swiftly 
bridges international gaps. Recently it 
developed that Madagascar graphite, al- 
located to the U. S., was available only 


at ports into which Liberty ships cannot | 


go. The British, who freed the island, 
control domestic shipping. ‘The board, 
through its British member in Wash- 


(from | 


THIS, TOO, IS 
YORK HEAT 


ANY of our boys are far 
from the comforts of 
home, but not too far for an 
occasional hot shower. Keep- 
ing them and their clothing as 
clean and sanitary as possible 
is one of York’s many war- 
time jobs. Portable showers 
and laundries, fired by York 
Oil-Burners, are busy con- 
tinuously. 


Mounted on truck-trailers, 
they follow our flexible, fast- 
moving, mechanized army 
across rough, battle-scarred 
country. The oil-burners, like 
the other equipment, must be 
light in weight, yet able to 
deliver dependable service in 
spite of rough going. 

Meeting these requirements 
has meant a new kind of York 
Heat. You'llfind itin the homes 
of tomorrow, delivering new 
economies in fuel-consump- 
tion . . . new cold-weather 
living comfort... and an even 
higher degree of foolproof, 
automatic operation. 

* . . 
Buy the things you want, 
tomorrow— buy Bonds today. 


LORS 


ington, has arranged delivery of the | 


graphite by the British ships to a Lib- 
erty-ship port-of-call. 

As combined military operations 
widen in scope, the collection of battle 
scrap becomes increasingly important. 


As a result of an urgent request from | 


Allied Headquarters in North Africa, 


PELE ANI 


Division of 
YORK-SHIPLEY, INC. 
York, Pa. 
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Reviving an old Roman custom, Great 
Britain has tackled the unfamiliar job 


of strip-mining coal to meet current 
United Nations needs and to permit 
the stockpiling of coal for liberated na- 
In the face of declin 
ng output in subsurface British mines, 
the | | 


nited 
moving 


OUS Il | urope. 


States is supplying earth 
equipment to Britain and ad 
vice on stripping techniques, banned 
until recently to protect topsoil. 


the boards are now preparing to regu- 
larize scrap collection and distribution 
through formation of a Combined Bat 
tle Scrap Committee 

@e Working With U.S.S.R.—Russian raw 
material (and finished goods) require 
ments are normally covered by protocol 
listing hundreds of items, 
desired quantities, and allied estimates 
of amounts available from stockpiles and 
production. When special additional 
needs have arisen—for zinc, mercury, 
nickel, and sisal rope, for instance— 
CRMB has re-examined allocations to 
meet the Soviet requests. 

In reverse, the board has consulted 
with Soviet officials to arrange shipments 
of available Russian raw  materials— 
chromite and potash, for instance—in 
order to bolster the combined stockpile 
position 

While the U. S. and the U. K. prac- 
tically divided the world on a mutually 


agreements 


66 


agreeable basis, special three-way agree- 
ments have been made between both 
powers and the Belgian Government in 
Exile (covering the Belgian Congo) and 
the French Committee of National 
Liberation (covering Madagascar. North 
Africa, and insular possessions). 

@ Smaller Nations Worried—This world 
dividing, however, is not without chal- 
lenge. Smaller nations in particular 
freely express their concern over what 
they consider a bilateral highhandling 
of world economics. They all would 
like representation on the Combined 
Boards. None is completely satisfied 
with British and American 
that war procurement schedules will not 
be lopped off suddenly, as they were 
after the last war, with consequent re- 
percussions on the smaller 
All distrust temporary trade diversions, 
ostensibly compelled by the war but 
affected importantly by financial or 
political expediencies. 


ll. PRODUCTION & RESOURCES 


The Combined Production & Re- 
sources Board is to the war production 
program of the United Kingdom, Can 
ada, and the United States, what the 


assurances 


economies 


Combined Raw Materials Board is to 
United Nations raw material procure- 
ment, development, and allocation. ‘The 
two boards are necessarily interrelated, 


with eight combined committees as joint 
operating units 

@ Interlocking at the ‘Top—Leadership 
of the two is interlocking, and both use 
the administrative talent of a dozen-odd 
executives 
secretaries ) 


(plus an equal number of 
to direct and coordinate the 
work of specialists in other government 
agencies here, in Canada, and in the 
United Kingdom 

CPRB’s “operating” committee— 
where board policy is determined and 
day-to-day problems solved—is the con- 
verted Nonmilitary Supplies Commit- 
tee. 

In addition to the eight combined 

committees, there are six exclusively 
CPRB committees (chart, page 60). 
e Coal—World Problem—One of the 
most responsible and effective of the 
combined committees is concerned with 
United Nations coal supply and require- 
ments. 

The United Nations coal supply is 
critically short in the fifth war winter. 
Only combined efforts toward conserva- 
tion, rationalization of shipments, and 
stepping up of production will avert 
severe local shortages. 

As in the last war, coal production 
has been dogged by manpower problems 
and wage disputes—in the U. S., Britain, 
Canada, India, and South Africa, the 


chief producing nations. The sym 
have been identical: (1) drifting 
labor into more remunerative 


ment and the armed services; (2) lows 


per-man productivity as the age 

rose and equipment deteriorat: |, 
widening demands for wage adjustment 
with intermittent strikes. 

e What Has Been Done—The C 


bined Coal Committee undertox 


dial action on coal months ago, and the 


story of how the over-all situation wa 
affected by combined action illustrate 
the contribution the Combined | 
make to the coalition war effort 

These things were done in the Unite 
Kingdom: 

1) Coal consumption was 
with the result that tight 
tioning was deemed inadvisable 
the already low of civilia 
sumption 

2) Railroad schedules were 


ined, 


level 


ACTION ON A CRISIS 


Combined Boards Focus International 
Effort to Meet World Coal Shortage 
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No Military Secret... 


It won't help our enemies to reveal that an important 
unit of America’s steel industry is located in central 


Connecticut. But the large tonnage of Strip Steel pro- 


duced there #s materially helping eastern manufacturers 


whose products are speeding the day of victory. 

The complete steel-making facilities of the Stanley 
Steel Plant include Open Hearth Furnaces, Blooming and 
Billet Mills, Hot Rolling and Cold Rolling Strip Mills. 

By pioneering the cold rolling of steel strip in 1871, 


Stanley contributed immeasurably to the quality and 


economy of steel products. Through the years, Stanley 
has gained a mastery of cold rolling technique that is a 
distinct benefit to fabricators. 

Supplying Strip Steel is an enterprise that fits logically 
into the pattern of Stanley's service to industry. The men 
who build America, who set the pace for America’s in- 
dustrial progress, look to Stanley, not only for Strip Steel, 
but for Hardware, Tools, Electric Tools, Pressed Metal 
Products, Industrial Finishes and Steel Strapping. The 


Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING , onal 


Stanley Hardware — for 
doors, windows, cabinets, 
Sarages, screens, industrial 
and commercial openings. 


Stanley Steel — hot and Stanley Metal Stampings 
cold rolled strip steel. Stand- — formed or deep drawn 
ard analysis, special analysis Parts made to order. 

&ad alloys, 


Stanley Tools — wood and 
metal working hand tools 
for carpenters, masons, me- 
chanics and hobbyists. 


Stanley Chemical — Lac- 
quers, Enamels, Synthetics 
and Japans for Industrial 
Finishing. 


Stanley Electric Tools — 
portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 
shears and screw drivers. 


Stanley Steel Strapping — 
shipping container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 
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again, and train heat minimun 
NOUN 12 3) Mune quotas were 
eee | le] 


nuses for overproduction 
areas have been able to profit 
labor-force wastag¢ 
+) Equipment needs were 
to discover the minimum req 
of mechanization and repair 
maximum increased output 
5) Possibilities of strip-mit 
developed in Britain) were su 
the quickest and easiest way of 
coal output. It will be undert 
mediately on a large scale Her 
( l'o re-establish requirem boards 
U. S. military authorities in minut 
were asked to submit data on potlin 
American forces in Britain, and tons | 
ern Europe, and to schedule th« metal: 
calendarwise¢ vhich 
Finally, on last Dec 
istry of Labor was persuaded 
30,000 18-to-25-vear-olds not a 


the services o1 top-priority (air 


dustry into the mines 

@ In Other Countries—In Canad 
estern coal miners struck, Ott 

passed the National War Labo: 

and appointed a special com 

which boosted wages to restart « 


| duction quickly 


In the United States, rationing 
lo the CACTUS | was bruited, but controls have 
been limited to selective allocat 
type and quantity BW —Sep. 1 


} 


1 J ; 
\ p58). Conservation measures we! 


That will be your range when you fly your own plane after tended 

The Mining Machinery Com: 
began a search for used equipment 
bathing or a round of golf in the sunny South. Business and urged additional production of 


Victory is won—a week-end of skiing or hunting in the North— 


cilities. The U. S. War Prod 
pleasure trips will be made in a fraction of the time now : A 
Board issued a request for reporti 
excess or idle machinery and on 
economical and dependable—and age will be no barrier to Dec. 13 put an AA-] preference 
on parts for strip-mining equipment 
Britain. Foreign construction pr 


| of the United Nations were sh 
We still face o big job before all this is possible, but if each of _— > earth-moving (strip-min 


required. Planes will be safe and easy to fly—engines will be 


anyone desiring to own and fly a personal plane 


us does his utmost for the War effort, Victory will come—and equipment 

e Splitting the Task—Britain, now te- 
sponsible for supplying North Afi and 
and the Mediterranean theatre (B\\ 1e-€ 
Yes, after the War you will have a e—an efficient, safe Jul.31°43,p65), is scheduled to stock wit 
plane —that will take you and your family wherever you want pile every spare ton of coal, and to Sta 
ster all railroad and industrial stockp anc 
in preparation for the anticipated 

your plane of tomorrow will be powered by a dependable, mands of western Europe. 


freedom to come and go will be ours once more 
J 


to go. For utmost reliability, with economy, decide today that 


BeiberviteJacobs Engine—like those how taline more lhe United States, shortly, will 
. dertake supplying liberated area 

porting 10.000.000 to 15,000,000 t 

in 1944. Canada’s quota from the 

is to be pared. International moven 

of coal, examined in detail, will 


b< 
tered to conserve shipping. 
Al RCRA T e Light Metals job—I or a long 
<a MG UMes~ . ir-deep in the } of spreading 


bomber pilots than all other engines combined 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
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Aluminum & Magnesium Committee is 
how primarily concerned with the jim- | 
ving of production schedules to bring 
hem into line with the capacity needs 

f plane plants and with the curtailment | 
f metal production. 

Here the Combined Board is seeking 
to prevent unequal dislocations of the 
integrated war economies, to free man- 
power where it is most needed (region- 
ally, within nations), and to relax end- | 
yse restrictions on an equitable basis 
internationally. 

Here the transition-period role of the | 

boards is already in operation. Alu- 
minum is “running out of our ears,” 
potlines are being shut down, restric- 
tions are being removed, and the light 
metals are being substituted for others 
which remain in short supply. 
e Copper Strategy—Early in the war, 
copper-producing facilities far exceeded 
supply of ore. Marginal mining opera- 
tions were encouraged to boost output 
here, and production abroad was stepped 
up by responsible agencies. 

By agreement, the United Kingdom 
was delegated responsibility for procure- 
ment of copper and increasing produc- 
tion in Africa (chiefly Northern Rho- 
desia and the Belgian Congo) and given 
the Canadian surplus (about 75,000 
tons a year). The United States re- 
tained its own output and took over 
Latin-American: sources. 

This arrangement proved to leave the 
U.K. with a deficiency of refining facili- 
ties and a surplus of ore. The two 
boards (CRMB-—CPRB), in consultation | 
with the Combined Shipping Adjust- | 
ment Board, examined the situation to 
determine whether to construct refining | 
capacity in Britain or to ship Congo ore 
to the U. S. and finished copper from 
the U. S. to the U. K. The latter al- 
temative prevailed, and ore began to 
enter the U. S. “in bond,” to be proc- 


essed and transported under lend-lease. 

@Needs Scaled Down—Early in 1943, »,) +4 Led 
the estimated requirements for copper | OM 

and brass exceeded supply by 15%. In 


re-examining the situation, this time 
with the aid of the Combined Chiefs of 

Staff (to check requirements of battle | 

and military stockpiles), the Combined 


1943, GY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY — 


Copper Committee discovered excessive 
stocks of shells and casings in Britain. 
Production there was consequently cur- 
tailed, one quarterly allotment canceled, 
and 1944 quarterly quotas for Britain 


> 


pared to bring them closer to realistic Seite | 
estimates of needs. : mm * 

U. S. copper and brass requirements : Til. 4 
have been scaled down as well. Esti- | E 


mates were based on over-optimistic 
plane schedules—aircraft are chief users 
of .50-cal. shells which require some 


25% of total war copper—and wide THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OnIO 
, Fee. Bt, sede ? af 
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Somewhere in Sicily Dropped from planes or shot from guns, this propa- 
. « - a bomber drones ganda literature is causing thousands of our enemies 
over a shattered city to lay down their arms... thousands of citizens to 
and drops its load . . . cooperate... and saving thousands of lives. 

not bombs, but messages of hope . . . promises of Chosen by O.W.I. for this im- 

help ... of food and medicine . . . of release from portant work, Davidson Dual 

slavery. And slowly the truth dawns upon a be- Duplicators are operating at posts 

wildered citizenry. The conquerors are coming . . . all over the globe. Tomorrow their 

not with vengeance, but with deliverance for an advantages will be available to you. 

oppressed people. Remember, the Davidson repro- 

At a North African outpost of the Office of War duces from offset plates, type, elec- 

Information, these messages were produced on trotypes, and rubber plates, and 

Davidson Dual Duplicators. Day and night they’re — only a Davidson can give you all 

turning out leaflets and handbills in many languages. this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1020-60 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 
story of the Davidson . . . shows how If 


-t PiJavidson | 


smomctmenwenteoor DUAL DUPLICATOR 


* * BUY WAR BONDS * * 


This FREE booklet tells the complete 
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messes on battle consumption. As fewer 
Puftwafte fighters have appeared as tar- 
vets for the heavily armed Fortresses and 
their cscorts, consumption of shells has 
dropp' d sharply. 

@ Trading Data—I’or two years, Britain 
and the United States have exchanged 
technical data on metal processing and 
fabricating techniques, and on man- 
wer utilization through the Com- 
bined Conservation Committee of the 
industrial boards. 

This exchange has been supplemented 
by the visits of technical missions to the 
war plants of Britain and the U. S., and 
by continuous international alignment 
of restrictions on use of critical mate- 
rials and facilities, and encouragement 
of substitution of less scarce materials. 
o Machine Tools—As plant expansion 
has leveled off and new-tool needs 
slumped, the job of the Machine Tools 
Committee has changed. The commit- 
tee is now engineering a three-country 
shift of tools plants to war production. 
e Textile Problems—In 1943, after a 


and requirements (by a board-initiated 
international questionnaire), the Tex- 
tile Committee of CPRB discovered an 
over-all deficit. Combined requirements 
ran to 17,500,000,000 yd., and import 
needs of allied or friendly nations to 
around 2,500,000,000 yd., leaving the 
board the job of either squeezing out 
a 300,000,000-yd. deficit or boosting 
output. 

The job was done by an equitable re- 
adjustment of allocations to importing 


ea 


study of the non-Axis world production | 


nations. The committee is constantly | 


faced with the problems of (1) aligning 


| military orders (30% of U. S. and 40% 

| of British output) with the needs of 
civilians, and (2) maintaining output in 
an industry where low wages are con- 
ducive to wartime loss of workers to 
higher-pay industries. 

Now this committee must add to its 
formula the requirements for relief 
stockpiles and tentative schedules of re- 

; lief needs during the rehabilitation pe- 
‘- nod in Europe. 
¢ Watching Steel—As the basic ingredi- 
ent of the over-all war program of the 
| United Nations, steel has been the big- 
gest and one of the most difficult com- 
modities watched over by the Combined 
Boards. j 
Working with a combined steel out- 
put of 81,000,000 product tons (about 
112,000,000 tons of ingots and cast- 
ings), the board had to allocate from 
U. S. supply some 4,000,000 product 
tons to the United Kingdom, and 
around 2,500,000 tons to Canada in 
1943. In making international alloca- 
tions, the Combined Steel Committee 
considered shipping availability, opti- 
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HOW to tell a Good, Cute 


Herringbone gears—a Whiting 
Crane construction feature. 


The best crane for a particular job is not necessarily 
the most expensive one... nor the cheapest. A crane too 
lightly constructed, though it may be cheaper to buy, will 
have a short life with excessive maintenance costs. On the 
other hand, overweight construction and oversize motors 
mean high investment and operating costs. 


The safest course is to place materials-handling prob- 
lems in the hands of crane engineers whose experience 
enables them to choose the most appropriate motors, 
girders, bearings, gears, and controls. Whiting Corpo- 
ration, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, III. 


Overhead 
Traveling 


© iltomapenas, 
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mum utilization of existing plant Capac- 
ity, manpower, the needs of civilians, 
and foreign export commitments In 
the U. S., the committee works inti- 


of WPB, which screens the require- 
ments of nearly a score of claimant 
agencies. 

@ Relief Assignments—Within the last 


tees to justify allocations for | 
relief with continuing militar 
tions: the Agricultural & Food 
ery Committee (CPRB-CFB 


mately with the Iron & Steel Division 


In addition to Combined Production 
& Resources Board chiefs Donald Nel 
son, Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, and C. D. 
Howe (see cover), the general staff of 
the allied economic high command in- 
cludes William L. Batt and Sir Charles 
Hambro (above), United States and 
British chiefs of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board; Claude Wickard 
(left), chairman of the Combined 
Food Board; and Emory S. Land and 
Lord Leathers (below), U. S. and 
British heads of the Combined Ship- 
ping Adjustment Board. These eight 
men together with their working dep- 
uties engineer allied war production to 
jibe with the requirements of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


month, CPRB has set up two commit- 


Public Utilities Committee (B 
8'44,p44). Both committees y 
closely with the United Natior 
& Rehabilitation Administration 
Jobs similar to those of the 
tees listed are handled in their r 
fields by the Combined Pulp ¢ 
and Footwear, Hides & Leath 
mittees, and by the CPRB com 
on Tires & Tubes, Trucks, Medica 
Supplies, and Internal Combustio; 
Engines. 


lll. FOOD 


When President Roosevelt and Prim 
Minister Churchill announced creat 
of a Combined Food Board to po 
food resources of the United Nat 
they vested it with broad powe: 
gave it access to information in the 
hands “of any and all American ar 
British agencies and departments 
e Canada Comes In—Because of tl 
important role played by Canada in 
production of food for the United 
tions, the board became a three-poy 
panel late in 1943, with U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard assuming the 
post of chairman of a directorate con 
posed of Marvin Jones, U. S$. War Food 
Administrator, R. H. Brand, head of the 
British Food Mission, and J. G. Gardi 
ner, Canadian Minister of Agriculture 

The Combined Food Board works 
closely with the other boards, being a 
full-fledged partner in the Combined 
Agricultural & Food Machinery Com 
mittee (with CPRB) and sharing respon 
sibility with CRMB on the Combined 
Fertilizer Committee. 

@ Food Studies—Without the formal 
establishment of committees, the I'ood 
Board has surveyed, and kept current, 
data on the world supply and requir 
ments picture of nearly a score of essen 
tial foods and food products (chart, 
page 60). More recently, it established a 
special Joint Food Consumption Levels 
Committee, which has just completed 
on-the-spot studies in Britain, Canada, 
and the U.S. In addition, there remains 
an earlier evidence of international col 
laboration, the Joint U. S.-Canadian 
Standing Committee on Agriculture 

@ More World-Dividing—To coordinate 
the British and American efforts, areas 
of the world were delegated to each for 
the procurement and development, or 
purchase, of foods. This was done }y 
mutual consent after considering ship 
ping requirements, traditional trade 
lationships, established purchasing 
operating facilities, financial 


Re 


or 
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eG 
a bange) difficulties. In some instances 
i “Bint purchasing agencies were created. 
lad Thes« agreements, most of them pub- 
ds, pely announced at the time, are now | 
3 Jay nder fire in American foreign trade | 
cles where concern over disruption of 
‘ Rela he trade pattern ante bellum and the 
») possible attenuation of government con- 
ez ‘o| are meat for waterfront argument. 
| ae Oils and Fats—Typical agreement is 
Pape he one governing procurement of oils 
Cr com, Iagpnd fats (BW—Oct.3’42,p86). This set 
Linittee orth that the U. S. should be the ex- 
Medic sive purchaser of oilseeds and oils 
bustion end fats (1) in North and South Amer- 


ca, including the Caribbean islands, 
mit excluding Argentina and Uruguay; 

in Portuguese Africa, Spanish Africa, 
Band Liberia; and (3) of copra in Tahiti 


] Prime 


NUnited Kingdom was designated the 
Fexclusive purchasing agent for (1) all 
Panimal fats in Argentina and Uruguay; 
7 (2) all oilseeds, and oils and fats in the 
S}ritish Empire, except Canada, French 


cation 
00] the 
da TOns, 
TS and 


it} 2 

7 bee Africa, and the Belgian Congo. 

In January, 1943, the Combined 
1 the e_lood Board announced—after consulta- 
in the [eetion with the Board of Economic War- 
d Ng. $BBfauc, the War Shipping Administration, 
power end-Lease, the Secretary of Agricul- 
retary ture, and the State Dept.—that the 
the [ep United Kingdom’s Ministry of Food 
com- vas to be sole purchaser of meat and 
l’ood meat products in Argentina, Brazil, | 
f the Unguay, and Paraguay during 1943. 
vard. [ee lie decision was also submitted to 
Iture. Me those nations normally purchasing in 
works that market: Canada, Australia, New | 
ing a fp Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland, 
yined fe and India. 
Com. 9 ¢ Basis of Action—In publicizing the 
pon- fi agreement, the board noted that it arose 
ined out of consideration of efficient ship- 

} ping and tinplate utilization, and after 
rmal ime careful study of the food requirements 
ood of the nations affected. Implying that 
ent. | the decision was also affected by tradi- 
sine tional trade relationships, the board 
sen pointed out that Britain purchased 87% 
vart. of Latin-America’s food surplus before | 
eda the war, the U. S. only 7% (mostly | 
vels canned beef). 
ted Similar arrangements have been made 
ida, for dried fruits, and fish and fish prod- 
sins ucts. In the latter instance, Canada, | 
-ol- Newfoundland, the U. K., and the U. S. 
ian divided the production of Newfound- 
land, Greenland, Iceland, St. Pierre, and 

ate Miguclon between consumers in the 
eas Caribbean, the Iberian peninsula, Latin 
for America, the U. K., and the U. S. The 
or American share includes all the catches 
by in the Treaty Coast areas of Canada and 
p- Newfoundland. 

e Special Missions—In July, 1943, the 
Ir board despatched a three-power mission 


(although Canada was not then a board 
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Sand all Free French Pacific islands. The | 
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No wonder 


is in the headlines! 


People everywhere—industries as 


well—while doing their utmost to 


bring the war to a victorious close— 


are stirring themselves to make sure 
that there will be jobs and products 
to take up the slack immediately 
after the war ends. Even the troops 


overseas are concerned .. . for post- 


war plans are a challenge to all. 


New Gas techniques are playing 
a tremendous part in the speedy 
output of many forms of munitions 


and equipment for our fighting 


Industrial Gas engineers, too, are getting 


set for new challenges after the war 


fronts. So outstanding is this con- 
tribution by industrjal Gas engi 
neering that it is certain to blaze 
new production trails for manufac- 
turers of peacetime products. 

It will be worth your while to 
check into some of these advances 
now, while you make your own 
postwar plans. Ask your Gas com 
pany to give you full information, 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 

GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE TREND IS, us 


GAZ, 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


IF YOU —— 
had a chance 


to step into a better job 


WOULD YOU 
BE PREPARED? 


ri he se are times of change 
world. New jobs are 
must’ be filled, 


in the business 
opening up, and they 
and filled quickly—with men 
who are able. 

. Iiere are books 

giving quick 
access to tunda- 
mentals and 
practices that 
promote execu 
€ effi iency 

you 

your- 

that 

when your 
opportunity 
comes, you will 


be ready. 


This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen ma- 
terial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
6 vols., 1973 pages 


@ How to organize a sin 
gle department or a whole 
business plan and 
control its workings 
ovide and maintain the 
happy and efficient 
sonnel 


@ How to keep the life 
blood flowing in business 

where and how to get 
money how to utilize 
t how to keep the 
business in sound financial 
condition 


put the company’s corres- 
pondence on a more eco- 
nomical and effective 
basis 


@ How to lay out a work 
able approach to market 
ing methods improve 
the sales organization 
develop promotion idea 

stimulate results in 
any of the several avenues 
of marketing 


@ How to do more work 
yourself conserve and 
@ How to reduce credit direct your energies 
losses handle the im- and how to handle scores 
portant elements of credit of problems, and 
policy modernize your large, detailed aspects of 
collection system 4 these important fields of 
write better letters ... business activity. 


small 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


get all six books on approval. 
comparisons, look up specific 
as you would after purchase 
shows value, pay in small 
you use the books Send the 


offer 
make 


Unde our 
Read them, 
problems, use them 
If this 10-day test 
installments, while 


coupon today 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF RU hate 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and 
$5.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books 
postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly 
and fill im all liness) 

Name 

Address 


City and State 


BW-1-29-44 


REPORT TO E 


member) to study the dairy products 
| and poultry situation in Argentina, with 
| the object of stepping up output of 
dried eggs, among other things, and re- 
allocating Argentina’s output. 

Today the CFB is entering its most 
useful and most difficult period of oper- 
ation. During the next few months the 
board must mesh the predictable re- 
quirements of European relief with the 
continuing war demands of allied mili- 
tary forces overseas, and of other allies 
receiving food under lend-lease. 

So far the board has been primarily 
concerned with (1) encouraging in- 
creased output in the U. S. to guarantee 
steady exports to allies without serious 
curtailments of civilian supply, (2) bol- 
stering British home food production to 
release shipping space for war supplies, 
and (3) coordinating increases of pro- 


duction in other United Nations and 
the stockpiling of surpluses. 


IV. SHIPPING 
The Combined Shipping 


Board, established in Januar 
the keystone of the combine 
and of the Combined Boa: 
raw material sources with ind 
ters, war factories with th 
fronts. 

Early in 1942, and for so1 
thereafter, German U-boats 
cessfully reducing the total 
available to the United Nat 
fact, during 1942, when U 
dian, and United Kingdom 
turned out 10,500,000 deadwx 
of ships, sinkings exceeded th 
® Beating the U-Boats—In | 
combined ship construction 
neighborhood of 23,000,000 deadwe 
tons (plus over 1,000,000 disp! 
tons of U. S.-built escort ves 
U-boat was beaten and substant 


To synchronize raw materials pro- 
curement, prevent price competition, 
and split up the responsibility for re- 
sources development, the Combined 
Boards have divided the world’s sup- 
ply areas between the United King- 
dom (and Canada) and the United 
States. Their “Joint Aréas Agree- 
ments” exclude American purchasing 
agencies from some traditional U.S 
trade areas, work the same temporary 
hardship on British purchasers. 

@ How It’s Decided—Decisions are ar- 
rived at through discussions between 


the Combined Boards, the economic 
warfare agencies of the two countries, 
and the Foreign Office and State 
Dept. In some instances, financial 
considerations (Britain’s exchange po- 
sition, particularly) have influenced 
decisions not already determined by 
shipping and trade-experience factors. 
Consideration is also given to 
maintaining facilities and experienced 
personnel in the area concerned. 
For some commodities (tin, rub- 
ber, copper, for instance), a simple 
geographical division did not provide 
participating nations with adequate 
import needs, and additional quan- 
titative agreements were appended. 
Thus the U.S. received a rubber 
quota from Ceylon, tin from Bolivia, 
copper from the Belgian Congo, in 
addition to what could be procured 
in the areas turned over to the U. S. 
for development. 
e@ Changes—and Objections—As_ the 
supply status and production require- 


Dividing the World—Joint Areas Agreements 


ments of raw materials have changed, 
alterations in the area or —" iti 
agreements have been made, 
suggestion of either party. ny is 
sense the agreements have been made 
flexible, since both nations are hop 
ing to end emergency measures with 
the peace. 

Foreign traders wince at the cu 
rent dislocations in normal trade pe 
terns wrought by the agreements, 
vocal in their insistence that the com 
peting nation has ulterior motives for 
specific arrangements. This may be 
the surest guarantee that none will 
long survive the armistice. 

Commodities for which joint agree 
ments have been concluded are: 


Allocation of Source of Supply Only 
Magnesium 
Silk 
Tantalite 
Tungsten 
Vanadium 


Antimony 
Chromite 
Cobalt 
Kapok 
Lead 


Allocation of Supply, Quantitatively Only 
Molybdenum 


Nickel 
Nylon 
Pyrethrum 
Red Squill 
Rotenone 
Shellac 
‘Silver 


Asbestos 
Balsa 

Balata 
Bristles 
Burlap, jute 
Graphite 
Hides 

Mica 
Manila, sisal 


Allocation of Both Source and Quantity 


Bismuth Rubber 
Cadmium Tin 


Copper Zinc 
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cpORT TO EXECUTIVES 


see added to United Nations shipping. 
This combined industrial and combat 


e Combined Boards, was fundamental 
) final victory in the war. 

Ship construction, per se, fell prima- 
Jy under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
ined Production & Resources Board, 
but overlapped at every juncture with 
the Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Roard—wherever movement of ore and 
slloys, or of steel plate or components, 
had to be aligned with shipping capac- 
itv, and wherever changing ship re- 
quirements (and sinkings) compelled 
iteration of production schedules. 

e War Tankers—Under CSAB are the 
Combined Tanker Committee and the 
Combined Shipbuilding Committee. 

During the worst U-boat siege, early 
in 1942, tankers along the Atlantic 
Coast, and later in the Caribbean, be- 
came primary targets and the chief 
shipping casualties. With an over-all 
shortage of oil and gasoline carriers, the 
CSAB set up a special committee to al- 
jocate tanker use between allies for the 
servicing of specific destinations. 

Like other Combined Board commit- 
tees conceived in periods of scarcity, the 
Tanker Committee has passed its peak 
period of activity, but continues as a 
clearance agency for information on 
tanker capacity and utilization. 


¢Shipbuilding—Playing a role similar | 


to the CRMB-CPRB Conservation 
Committee, the Combined Shipbuild- 
ing Committee serves as an agency for 
exchanging technical information, and 
as a clearance point for standardization 
and rationalization agreements between 
the shipbuilders of the U.S., the U. K., 
and Canada. 

Recommendations for port expansion 

originate with CSAB. ‘Transfers of 
ships to —— flags, where foreign 
crews are available, are authorized by 
the board. Under this program, some 
50,000 deadweight tons have been bare- 
boated to Norway’s exile government. 
Under a special arrangement, Britain is 
receiving 15 to 20 ships a month over 
a ten-month period. Other ships have 
been turned over to Dutch, Greek, and 
Chinese crews. 
*Ships Allocated—In conjunction with 
the other Combined Boards, CSAB has 
allocated types of ships to be con- 
structed by each ally, taking into con- 
‘ideration the over-all war programs of 
each country, the manpower available 
for shipbuilding, and shipping require- 
ments for building vessels in Britain. 
Thus the U. S. bore the biggest share of 
cargo and escort vessel construction, and 
Britain concentrated on naval types re- 
quiring high skill and experience. 

As the war draws to an end, the 
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ctory, engineered by the Allies through | 


He has enough 
to worry him...without you! 


There are men under fire in Italy and the Pacific... 
faced with the sternest crisis of their lives... who haven’t 
heard from home for months! They worry and wonder 
what’s wrong, why people don’t write. Some 25,000,000 
letters a week go overseas to servicemen—but 
ordinary mail, sent on slow ships, may take months to 


arrive at war theatres... 


use V-MAIL 


V-Mail is photographed on a film 
strip and flown as far in two hours 
as a ship travels in a day. Ifthe plane 
is lost, a new film is sent. A million 


EAI TES TT 


~«< 
z 
TOPPPNTTER PIT TTT HET HTP: ANTI 


ordinary letters weigh 36 tons—but 
only 450 Ibs. when sent by V-Mail 
... Shipping space is saved as well 
as time. You can get V-Mail forms 


from your postoffice or RFD carrier; 
buy them at your stationery stores, 
or we will send a packet of six forms 
with our compliments. Address... 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1466 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail . . . now devoted to war production. 


REPORT TO EXEC 


YO Aye AEE 


SHARING THE SCARCITY 


How Combined Boards Allocate United Nations Rubber Supply | 


mF 


RA" 


Synthetic Rubber (U. S$ -Canedos 


circles indicate areas of production; squares indicate: rela 
; weight of flow lines show approximate distribution during” 


CSAB will have in its hands one of the 
toughest of postwar problems, and one 
in which collaboration between allies 
will be essential. It must help to decide 
what is to be done with excess shipping 
and uscless shipbuilding capacity, and its 
decisions will help to determine whether 
the U. S. and Britain are to enter into 
a shipping subsidy war, 


V. THE JOB AHEAD 


The Combined Boards have distin- 
guished themselves in the prosecution 
of the war. ‘They are now engaged in 
tackling the apportionment of war pro- 
duction cutbacks and the relief of civil- 
ian scarcities in allied countries. They 
are preparing to mesh _ rehabilitation 
sestiloens with continuing war commit- 
ments. When peace comes, they may 
be the most powerful international 
agency with which to attack the initial 
problems of the new postwar world. In 
an altered form, they may survive the 
war as instruments for guaranteeing 
“access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world” 
promised by the Atlantic Charter. 

e Who Belongs?—Of all the obstacles 
to be surmounted by the boards, per- 
haps the most difficult is the effective 
extension of representation to include all 
the United Nations, for it is axiomatic 
that the boards cannot effectively be- 


come a United Nations instrument until 
and unless they truly represent all of the 
United Nations. 

It is true that the boards have acted 
to coordinate the economic activities of 
all these nations in the combined war 
effort. But this has been a one-way, 
emergency collaboration. In exchange 
for all-out production of foods and es- 
sential materials, the U.S. and the U. K. 
have dishoarded gold and credit with- 
out quibbling about cost. As far as pos- 
sible, prewar trade relationships have 
been maintained, but without a true 
participation in board decisions on the 
part of affected nations. 

@ What About Russia?—In the case of 
Russia, arrangements for procuring 
Soviet surpluses have been made, ‘but 
the U.S.S.R. has had access to board 
decisions only through Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration as a claimant 
agency before the boards, and not as a 
full-fledged member. Board member- 
ship has been strictly limited to Britain, 
the United States, and, lately, Canada. 

It is possible that Russia may become 
a member of the boards, much in the 
way it has been given a place on the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff for the prose- 
cution of the victory drive in Europe. 
But outside the military sphere, obstacles 
to full Soviet participation on the boards 
become immediately apparent. The 
boards are designed to pool the war pro- 


duction capacity of the Allies, and to 
coordinate termination of war produc 
tion and reconversion to peace produc 
tion. Is there any chance that such 
interference, or participation in eco 
nomic planning, would be permitted or 
welcomed by the Soviet Union? 

e Lessons Learned—As the final months 
of the Furopean war begin, the Com- 
bined Boards are still primarily engaged 
in their first job, prosecution of a com- 
bined war. Fven if they fail to survive 
the war’s end, their experience in inter- 
national economic collaboration — will 
benefit national and international agen- 
cies assuming the vaster, and no less 
exigent, economic tasks of peacetime. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this report, 
nomic High Command,” will be 
available in reprint form. Single 
copies will be mailed to Business 
Week readers upon request with- 
out charge. Additional copies will 
be billed at the rate of 20¢ apiece: 
On orders of eleven or more, 
quantity prices will be quoted 
Orders should be addressed t 
Willard Chevalier, Publisher, 
Business Week, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Delisting Grows 


Boston Stock Exchange is 
worried over future of regional 


boards as more companies seek 
SEC O.K. on stock withdrawal. 


The Boston Stock Exchange is wor- 
ried about the growing tendency of com- 
panies to seek delisting of their common 
stock on the smaller regional exchanges. 
e Pronounced Trend—This admission 
was frankly made by counsel for the Bos- 
ton exchange at a recent Securities & 
l:xchange Commission hearing on appli- 
cation of the Shawmut Assn., an invest- 
ment trust, to withdraw its common 
shares from listing on that exchange. 
The ultimate effect is what is worrying 
the exchanges. 

To illustrate how sharp this trend has 
become, counsel for the Boston ex- 
change pointed out that 50% of all the 
delisting applications filed with SEC 
since its inception had come before the 
commission in 1943. 


~ — = 


CAPITOL INVESTORS 


As war bond salesman No. 1, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., believes in starting close to 
home. Thus he kicked off his $14,- 
000,000,000 Fourth War Loan Drive 
by putting the touch on the lawmak- 
ers. For the benefit of news cameras, 


And the exchange’s attorney predicted 

that unless SEC does something to 
check this trend, “the time may be 
shortly at hand when there may be no 
regional exchanges, and the securities 
industry turned over to the over-the- 
counter market where governmental 
control and supervision cannot, as a 
practical matter, be nearly as effective as 
control and supervision of the ex- 
changes.” 
0 Seeks Higher Value—The Shawmut 
Assn. says its only reason for seeking de- 
listing of its stock is “to bring the mar- 
ket value of its shares closer to the asset 
value.” It claims this cannot be done 
with trading centered, as it now is, on 
the Boston Stock Exchange, where the 
shares are now selling at around $11.75 
per share, or 40% below the actual asset 
value. ‘The association believes that over- 
the-counter trading sponsorship would 
boost the value of its stock. 

This contention was disputed at the 
hearing by the Boston exchange. Also, 
the SEC Trading & Exchange Division 
thinks it likely that the stock “would not 
rise after delisting”’ since its price on the 
Boston exchange has been “higher in re- 


deals were quickly closed by seller and 
buyers (left to right): Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn; Morgenthau; 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace; 
(rear) Arkansas’ Sen. Hattie Caraway; 
Massachusetts’ Rep. Joe Martin; South 
Trimble, House clerk; and Robert L. 
Doughton, chairman of the House 
Ways & Means Committee. 


lation to asset value than the m: 
comparable over-the-counter sto 
@ Recommends Ballot—The he 
aminer has recommended to S|] 
no delisting of the Shawmut s| 
permitted until the stockhold 
had a chance to vote on the q 
(hat condition is opposed by SI 
on the grounds that it is not a « 
tion, but an association, and tl 
4,000 holders of its 390,000 sh 
merely beneficiaries of a trust y 
voting rights except on amendm 
The Boston exchange, however 
this proposal and says it is now 
ering changing its rules to provid 
stockholders’ vote on such quest 
the future. 
@ Plea for Survival—The Bost 
change denies that by its efforts 
case it is trying to take anything 
from the listed markets. Inst 
claims to be “in effect making a plea for 
its own survival.” 


Integration First 


Lone Star Gas Co. becomes 
only going concern to comply 
with all provisions of the utility 
holding company law. 


Though the Securities & Exchange 
Commission apparently doesn’t intend 
to do much public celebrating over the 
matter, January, 1944, nevertheless will 
go down as one of its real red-letter 
periods. 

e First to Comply—This is because, 
when it approved Lone Star Gas Co.'s 
sale of its El Paso gas and distribution 
systems, SEC was completing the first 
case in which, under its supervision, a 
major utility holding (other than 
through reorganization, as in the case 
of Utilities Power & Light) has com- 
plied fully with the geographic and cor- 
porate simplification provisions of the 
utility holding company law. 

When the old Lone Star Gas Corp, 
the former top holding company in the 
Lone Star Gas system, first registered 
under the holding company law, it con- 
trolled over ten direct subsidiaries. 'T] 
included some properties that owned 
units in Galveston and FE] Paso which 
were not connected with the main 
tem. ‘There were others, too, hai 
more widely scattered properties suc! 
the Council Bluffs Gas Co., which o 
ated properties in Iowa, and the North- 
west Cities Gas Co. which owned fa 
ties serving Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho areas. 

@ Properties Sold—The Lone Star ¢ 
Corp. owned a 30% stock interest in 
the Northern Natural Gas Co., and thie 


te) 
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poration prepared its own elimina- 
ion from the arent by disposing of all | 
ediate holding ‘units and then 
ily selling out its interests in all 
ties but the El Paso facilities 
, would not fit into an integrated 
kystem. Then it passed on to its own 
tockholders the Northern Natural Gas 
harcs it held via a special dividend. 
With the proceeds of its property 
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Bpsiles, the corporation made steady prog- | 


ress in reducing bank loans. Finally, 
Bast April, Lone Star Gas Co. was organ- 
ized to take over all the corporation’s 
gremaining property and to assume its 
abilities. This was accomplished by 
an exchange of stock on a share- for- 
Echar basis, after which the corporation 
was dissolved. 


eu ameramesrineeeine. 


Ico. following this final step in simplifi- 
‘cation, then organized a wholly owned 
‘subsidiary, Lone Star Producing Co., 
to take over all oil leases, production 
} system properties, gasoline plants, etc. 
‘It retained for itself the transmission 


e Debts Refunded—The Lone Star Gas | 


and distributing facilities of old systems | 


remaining, and subsequently refunded 
the corporation’s bank debt which it had 
‘assumed with $17,500,000 of new serial 
/2% to 24% notes, sold to seven New 
York and Pittsburgh banks. 
' The company, hereafter, will confine 
its activity to the operation of an inte- 
grated gas system in contiguous north- 


em Texas and southern Oklahoma areas. 
4 j 


STOCKHOLDERS ACT UP 


ene a 


Few indeed have been the stormy 


_ meetings of bank stockholders since the 


middle thirties, but a few days ago there 
was one that rivaled those of 1933-34. 
It involved New York’s Irving Trust 


' Co. (which once again is mentioned 


| in the recurrent merger rumors which 


» Manufacturers ‘Trust). 


long have linked the Irving and the 
The complaints 


_ at this bank meeting came in the face 


' of the annual report showing 1943 net 
F carnings of 90¢ a share (against the an- 


nual dividend of 60¢) compared with 
74¢ in 1942. 

A protesting stockholder asserted that 
the bank’s 4.3% ratio of earnings to 
capital funds was among the lowest for 
any of the Gotham banks; another in- 
sisted that the management could let 
the 60,000 stockholders know what the 
annual statement would show and re- 
veal names of nominees for the board in 
order to get out a better representation 
at the annual meeting. 

At one time, three critics of the man- 
agement and three advocates for the 


The “PINCER MOVEMENT” with 
the Mother’s Touch 


executed with the help of HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


Machines like this have a big job...handling 2,000 
to 20,000 Ib. ingots in and out of furnaces, and holding 
them under forging hammers. 


It’s a mobile Auto Floor Manipulator, designed and 
built by Edgar E. Brosius, Inc. The business end rotates, 
raises and lowers; the powerful jaws open and close. 
These movements are energized by Hele-Shaw Fluid 
Power, that is, oil under pressure, from a Hele-Shaw 
Pump. Hydraulic operation eliminates individual mo- 
tors, makes a compact machine. Tremendous sustain- 
ing pressure on the tongs prevents the billet from 
dropping, yet the billet can be manipulated as tenderly 
as a mother handles a new born baby. 


Among your machines or equipment for future re- 
lease may be operations such as pulling, pushing, 
stretching, squeezing, lifting, tilting, or many others, 
which Hele-Shaw Fluid Power or Hele-Shaw hydraulic 
engineers can improve. Find out 
now while there’s time to plan. 


management were on their feet simul- | 


tancously shouting. Officers, meantime, 
were busy proclaiming that policy with 
regard to the annual meeting would not 
be changed. 
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Fluid Power Pump 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: 
TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK 
AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS 


<= 
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Every step in the construction of 
the Army’s 155-mm. howitzer, 
now blasting the Axis, was begun 
—on paper! From the first tenta- 
tive equations of the stress-engi- 
neer, from blueprints to inspec- 
tion charts, paper cleared the way 
for its design, its construction, its 
assembly, and, finally, its ship- 
ment from arsenal to convoy to 
invasion front. 

Hamilton Papers are in the 
service of our country, on the war 
front and on the home front... 
and for civilian needs that are 
vital, these “good papers for good 
business” will be available to 
meet those needs. 

Rely on Hamilton merchants 
the nation over to help you, but 
Victory must not wait for lack 
of paper. 

W.C. Hamilton& Sons, Miquon, 
Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania. .. . Offices in Chicago, New 
York, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 
PAPERS 


FOR 
ft 


PRODUCTION 


Patents Limited 


Arnold draws sharp line 
between individual andcollective 
ingenuity, and prepares a thorny 
path for corporate researchers. 


Thurman Arnold did not put his pat- 
ent-busting days behind him when he 
moved from the Dept. of Justice’s Anti- 
trust Division to a judgeship on the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. 

Last week, in the case of Louis M. 

Potts and Teletype Corp. (a Western 
Electric subsidiary) vs. Conway P. Coe, 
Commissioner of Patents, Arnold wrote 
a decision which will help to keep his 
reputation green. 
@ Combination of Ideas—The Patent 
Office had rejected ‘Teletype Corp.'s ap- 
plication for a patent on a new auto- 
matic stock-quotation board on_ the 
ground that it represented not genuine 
invention but simply a combination of 
ideas which had been used in former 
patents. A U.S. district court upheld 
the Patent Office. The Court of Appeals 
upheld the district court. 

But in framing the court's decision, 


CONVEYOR SWITCH 


Automatic conveyors are becoming 
more and more like miniature rail- 
toads. At a Chevrolet plant, for ex- 
ample, a line that carries cylinder 
barrels for Pratt & Whitney aircraft 
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Arnold went far beyond the ad} 
of the immediate points inv 
laid down principles which—if 
not subsequently set aside—wil 
curb corporation research lal 
in patenting the results of th 
® Reward for Achievement 
stressed that patents can be grant 
to individuals (who can, of co 
sign them to corporations), 
intended as a reward for in 
achievement. Declared Arnold 
“They [patents] are not inten 
reward for the collective achieve: 
a corporate research organization 
routine experimentation in th 
corporate laboratories can prod 
sults beyond the imagination 
years ago. But such contributio: 
industrial art are more often th 
the step-by-step progress of an 
group, not the achievement of a: 
vidual. Such an advance is the produ 
not of inventive ability but of the fina 
cial resources and organizing ab 
those who operate laboratories.” 
@ Significant Decision—As a judge, Ar 
nold is barred from commenting on 
case in which he participated. But h 
old associates in the Antitrust Di 
consider the decision “extremely signif 
cant.” 
After a brief lull, following Amold’s 


engines even has switches. Thes« 
offs permit a honing machine operator 
to swing the work directly in and out 
of his machine (above) without lifting 
it. The barrels are inverted and bolted 
in steel plates for easy rolling on the 
small conveyor wheels. 
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In judicial robes, U.S. Judge Thur- 
man Arnold retains the patent-busting 
flair that gained him fame in mutfti. 


departure for the bench, the Antitrust 


Division has renewed its attack on pat- 
ents under a new chief, Wendell Berge 
(BW—Nov.27'43,p17). The division 
considers that its bend has been greatly 
strengthened by the recent decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in a case ia- 
volving the Mercoid Corp. and Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
¢General Law Prevails—In this case, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell sued Mercoid 
for infringing patents on the heating 
system which it was licensed exclusively 
to manufacture by Mid-Continent In- 
vestment Corp. Mercoid retaliated by 
suing Minneapolis-Honeywell foi triple 
damages, a device available under the 
antitrust laws to anyone who feels him- 
self injured by a combination in re- 
straint of a on the ground that 
Minneapolis-Honeywell had attempted 
to prevent the installation of Mercoid’s 
thermostats in Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
patented heating systems. 

The Supreme Court ruled in favor of 
Mercoid, holding that the inclusion of 
any condition governing the use of a 
patent in a licensing agreement must be 
viewed under the general law (includ- 
ing the antitrust law) rather than under 
the patent law. The Antitrust Division 
is taking this to mean that any condi- 
tions attached to a patent agreement— 
beyond the limited legal monopoly in- 
herent in the patent itself—are as much 
in violation of the antitrust laws as they 
would be if no patent were involved. 
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Vegetation Killer | 


Household borax is found 
effective in denuding roadbeds | 
of railroad. But it has beneficial | 
effect on field crops. 


Man’s newest ally in his perennial war | 


against weeds is borax—the same native 
sodium tetraborate from Death Valley 
that softens water tor laundering and is 


a constituent of certain kinds of glass. 


Sodium chlorate, the former standby 

among weed killers, has gone to war in 
its original role as an ingredient of ex- 
plosives; various arsenicals are under 
W PB allocation for lend-lease and other 
wartime purposes. 
@ Used by Railroad—Borax being in 
good supply, at least one southwestern 
railroad company is finding that an ap- 
plication of the dry crystals to its road- 
beds will be dissolved by rain and 
washed down into the ground to prevent 
the growth of weeds, grass, and any 
other vegetation for a couple of years; 
state highway departments and munic- 
ipal street officials are trying the same 
treatment on road shoulders. 

No one knows exactly how the chem- 
ical kills weeds, but the most tenable 
theory holds that it loses its sodium, 


oxygen, and water of crystallization, | 


breaking down into elemental boron 
which somehow renders the conductive 
tissue of plant roots incapable of absorb- 
ing water and nourishment; if weeds are 
already growing, they just “burn up.” 
@ Absolute Sterility—The railroad is re- 
ported to be using borax in a concentra- 
tion of 100 Ib. to 100 sq.ft.—an amount 
which, in the opinion of E. M. Kitchen, 
agronomist for the Pacific Coast (‘*20- 
Mule Team’) Borax Co., ought to in- 
sure absolute sterility of the soil under- 
lying its roadbed. Kitchen’s _ tests 
indicate that 20 Ib. to 30 Ib. to the 
square rod (272 sq.ft.) ought to be 
enough to keep weeds down—a reduc- 
tion of importance when it is consid- 
ered that borax sells for $44 or more a 
ton. 

He finds also that despite the fact 
that borax is a weed and vegetation 


killer in heavy concentrations, it en- | 
courages the growth of field crops and |* 


increases their nutritive values when 


applied to fields as a fertilizer in quan- | 


tities of 5 Ib. to 50 Ib. to the acre. 

@ Poison Ivy Foe—Kitchen reports that 
borax is being found effective as a killer 
of poison ivy in the East and poison oak 
in the West; it is likewise effective in 
concentrations of 8 Ib. to the .sq.rd. as a 
killer of Klamath weed (named for a 
tribe of West Coast Indians) which 
threatened to crowd out range grass in 
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PRECISION PARTS 


“STAMPINGS"” ON THE 
TOES OF THE AXIS 


. “ten times faster’ 


Armed jeeps that race around the battl 
fields are the toughest little bits of dynamit 
that it is possible for the world’s greatest 
automobile manufacturers to produce. 

These small parts illustrated are one of the 
contributions of ACE to their fast, sturd 
construction. Originally designed as a cast 
ing, the metal stamping department of AC] 
is now turning them out ten times faster, and 
conserving a lot of valuable metal in th 
bargain. The problem was to compensate for 
the different draws in the blank develop 
ment so that the bottom of the piec 
comes flat. 

How to hold a piece to closer tolerance 
how to deliver it in large quantities on a 
mass production basis—that’s typical of th: 
problems that the ingenuity and modern 
machinery of ACE are constantly solving 

If you are looking for a source of supply 
for small parts or assemblies which call for 
stamping, machining, heat-treating, or 
grinding, ACE still has some capacity avail 
able from time to time. Send us a sample, 
sketch, or blueprint for quotation. 


The Ace story on precision work 
will interest you. Send for a copy 


9 . 
"40, oo 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


-_ 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


@ The protection of indus- 
trial properties and plants from 
sabotage, espionage and theft can 
be simplified, made more efficient 
and at the same time more eco- 
nomical with the installation of 
A.A.I. Automatic Alarms. With 
dependable, 24-hour-a-day service, 
Automatic Alarms eliminate en- 
tirely the need for outside guards 
and require only a relatively few 
men to receive and respond to 
alarms electronically picked up 
and relayed to guard headquarters. 
Eliminate your guard worries 
“Automatically.” Install a modern 
system of Automatic Alarms and 
most of your guard problems are 
over. 


SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia, 


Chicago, Detroit, and Toronto, Canada 


FOR POST-waR 
PRODUCTION 


FOR FABRICATION 
OF PRECISION PARTS 
AND ASSEMBLIES 


endable source 


eis a dep 
= the expe- 


h 
of supply wit 
rience. engineering skill and 


complete facilities for all 
types of close-tolerance 


production. 


AIRCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
4401 North Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


‘*Your Partners in Precision”’ 


the northern counties of California a 


| few years ago. 

| Such a concentration not only elimi- 
| nates the weed but encourages a stronger 
| and more nutritious stand of grass in 
| the year following application. 


| 

‘Keeping It Fresh 
Food Machinery Corp. 

reports that 25% of citrus fruits 


| now are coated with “Flavor- 
_ seal” film to preserve moisture. 


For several years researchers in the 
Los Angeles laboratories of the Food 
Machinery Corp. have been working on 
a “Flavorseal” process and machine for 
sealing fresh fruits and vegetables to pro- 


| long their freshness and so reduce spoil- 


age (BW—Apr.18’42,p50). 

@ Widely Used—The company has been 
cautious in discussing the project but, 
with its annual report, reveals that about 
25% of the nation’s citrus fruits, 80% of 
the tomatoes grown in Texas and Flor- 
ida, and “large quantities of cantaloupes, 
cucumbers, and bell peppers” now are 
treated with the Flavorseal process. 

In prolonging the fresh life of an 

orange, the problem has been to devel- 
op a protective coating which allows the 
fruit to “breathe.” ‘The process sprays 
on a wax solution which partially closes 
the pores. Small, gaseous molecules can 
pass through the greatly restricted open- 
ings, but practically all of the larger par- 
ticles of water vapor are trapped inside 
the fruit. 
@ Just a Film—The volatile part of the 
wax solution evaporates as soon as it is 
applied, leaving a wax film so thin that 
it can’t be detected even by scraping 
(3 lb. of the wax solution will treat 
80,000 oranges). 

The only visible indication of the 
film’s presence is that treated fruits and 
vegetables have a much higher luster. 


Also, the process does not add an 
e Test Results—Last week, A. F. } 
chief chemist of Food Machiner 
announced the results of a lo: 
study which he said shows the ex 
which the life expectancy of 
types of fruits and vegetables 
creased by Flavorseal treatment 
Kalmar reported that the perc 
of moisture loss of protected o: 
kept at normal room temperature, 
than 24% the first week while | 
tected oranges lose more than 4' By 
the end of the second week, treatc. o; 
anges lose 44%, unprotected, 
After the third week, Flavorseal fruit hg 
lost a total of less than 6%, unprotected 
104%. 
e Vitamin Content—Under the same 
test conditions, the comparison of vita 
min C loss in the juice content of or 
anges indicates that after the second 
week protected oranges lose 3%, uiipro- 
tected oranges, 11%; after three weeks 
protected 4%, unprotected 13%. Ax 
cording to Kalmar, as much as 59% of 
the vitamin C content is conserved by 
the use of the process after three weeks, 
and protected oranges retain 75% more 
of their original flavor. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL AREA 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., of 
Chicago, whose industrial development 
projects were halted in 1940 by wartime 
building restrictions, is on the move 
again. It has purchased from American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. twelve acr 
for postwar development into a modern 
manufacturing district to be known as 
the 95th Street Section. 

The property, consisting of unused 
lots in Chicago’s southeast section, will 
be built up in the manner in which 
Clearing retrieved an industrial slum on 
the northwest side (BW —Jun.3’39,p44) 
to construct the Montrose Manufactur 
ing District, one of the largest industrial 
suburbs in the country. 

The new purchase and Montrose are 


| Six weeks after “Flavorseal” treatment, a lemon looks and tastes like one (left); 


unprotected fruit of the same crop is the worse for age (right). 
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in 


oME nations have a genius 
for politics, some for ex- 
ploration, some for coloniza- 
tion, some for music or art. 


But the native genius of the 
American people is most at 
home and fruitful in business — 
in making and selling more and 
better things for more people. 


This has been true from the 
days when tobacco was money, 
when frontiersmen swapped 
with the Indians, when clippers 
cruised the China seas, when 
freighters sweated overland to 
Santa Fe. 


George Washington exported 
produce to Europe. Franklin fooled 
with lightning and designed a stove. 
Jefferson invented gadgets. Lincoln 
clerked in a store. 


There are folks who twitch a nostril 
at those who are “in trade,” but they 
are not the ones who clear settlements, 
put down foundations, devise trans- 
portation, provide jobs, produce an 
ever-rising standard of living for the 


people. 


The folks in business do that — the 
folks competent in business — for 
whether their business is a one-man 
affair or a vast organization, if it is 
not competently run there will be no 


Evening and Sunday 
NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 
CHICA HERALD-AMERICAN 
oe and + eal 
DETROI 
one ae el 
LOS ANGELES EXAMI 
Morning and Sunday 


"Abraham Lincoln” by Blendon Campbell 


The American People are 


usiness to stay 


funds for pay rolls, for tools and ma- 
terials, for community development, 
for government costs. 


Yes, lucky for us all that business is 
bred in the bone of the American 
people, for without the overwhelm- 
ing productivity of American business 
and industry the United Nations 
would lack the means to win the war. 


Lucky for us all, in days to come also, 
for the needs and opportunities of 
the postwar world here and abroad, 
not to mention our swollen debt and 
taxation burdens, will require that 
American business be productive as 
never before. 


HEARST. NEWS VSPAPERS 


Serving the American People—their Freedom, Security and Progress—by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 
NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN LCS a + ee HERALD-EXPRESS 
BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 

Evening 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 


Morning and Evenin 


BOSTON ADVERTIS 
Sunday 


Evening 


© House of Art, N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


Confident of the rich and 
matchless future destined for 
America and its people, Hearst 
Newspapers are proud to serve 
on the side of business, know- 
ing that the American people 
are in business to stay. 


In more than a dozen of the 
great key cities of our nation, 
the nearly 5,000,000 families 
that Hearst Newspapers reach 
appreciate this as they appreci- 
ate other Hearst services, and so 
hold our papers in special re- 
gard. That is why: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate 
news they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of 
events or trustworthy editorial coun- 
sel they want, they look to Hearst 
Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, car- 
toons, columnists’ comment, society, 
Sports or business news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sen- 
sible advertiser with an eye on the 
future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning market- 
ing programs to reach these people, 
he should look to Hearst Newspapers 
first, as do they. 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 


Evening 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 


“Custom- Suitt’ Tl 


to meet almost any = 


“Custom-Built” 
are widely used in products of 
today and are being specified in 
the designs of many new prod- 
ucts for the future. 


Clare Relays 


We can “custom-build” a Clare 
Relay for almost any applica- 
tion you may have where hard 
service, long life, and depend- 
ability are absolute “musts.” 
You will find Clare “custom- 
building” gives you the flexibil- 
ity to meet varying requirements 
of unusual relay problems. 


If you need a relay that really 
resists vibration and shock, we 
can “custom-build” it so that 
no anti-vibration accessories 
need be added. 

If your relay must fit into tiny 
space, we can furnish it in 


"Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


CLARE RELAYS 


midget size, only 1%” x 1%” 
x 13/16” and weighing but 1% 
ounces. 


If your relay must operate at 
high altitude, we can seal it in 
dry air, a vacuum, or inert gas 
to give it sea-level operation at 
40,000 feet. 

No matter what your relay 
problem may be, Clare engi- 
neers can “custom-build” the 
relay to meet your require- 
ments, employing always the 
finest materials available and 
the most precise workmanship. 
Ask for the Clare catalog and 
data book. C. P. Clare & Co., 
4719 Sunnyside Avenue, Chi- 
cago (30), Illinois. Clare en- 
gineers in all principal cities. 
Cable address: CLARELAY 


| the only Clearing holdings in 
| proper, —_ the organizati 
and operates three other manuf 
| districts in the Chicago vicinity 
cipal industry location project is 
housing 120 plants on the so 
border of the city limits). 
Advantages in having factoric 
Chicago boundaries include near 
customers and availability of con 
transportation for employees. 
Plans have been completed for 
ing, constructing, and financing 
eight factories in the new sectio: 
built-to-suit basis, for either sale o 
to house medium-light industries 
will be developed as soon as ind 
construction is resumed. 


A Kaiser Car? 


It looks that way as Coast 
shipbuilder takes over Detroit 
engineering firm. Auto people 
are keeping their eyes open. 


| for the Michigan Kaiser Co., 


The auto industry had something 


| chew on last week with the filin 


Lansing, Mich., of incorporation papers 
newest 
enterprise of Henry J. Kaiser. 

@A Postwar Car?—The obvious inter- 


| pretation is that the West Coast indus- 
| trialist is following the example of the 
automobile companies in getting set tor 


postwar car production. Confirming this 
viewpoint was the fact that the Michi 
gan Kaiser Co. took over the offices, 
personnel, and facilities of Probst & 
Harger, Detroit engineering firm which 
worked out plans for a new military v¢ 


| hicle now under consideration by Army 


Ordnance (BW—Apr.10°43,p24). 
Kaiser’s interest in the auto business 
antedates that program, however. More 


| than a year ago he served notice that if 


the auto industry did not produce new, 


| light, modern cars after the war, he 
| would (BW —Jan.16'43,p17). 


e Didn’t Win Friends—Those remarks 


| gained him no friends in the automo 


tive community, which retorted that it 
was engaged in war production and not 
postwar planning. This feeling has in 
tensified rather than diminished with 


| the passage of time, and Detroit is spo 
| ing for a fight in its particular field with 


Kaiser. Auto executives believe the 
shipbuilder’ s biggest problem will coine 


| in obtaining a field force of de: ies to 
distribute the cars he may make. 


At any rate, the auto people arent 
letting any grass grow under their fect 
Trade circles in Detroit are gossiping 


| that considerable extracurricular thin 


ing about light cars is evident in the 
automotive development laboratori 
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time, 
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ot as immediate postwar jobs, but as 
1 . 
sotential sales nominees. 


@ May Wait and See—Certainly if the 
nin nto industry follows its own prece- 
re au 1° ° 
1B vents, it will wait and see what success 
west 


Kaiser may have with a light car; then, 
«he makes good, a year or so will sce 
ab « 


thin the rest of the producers flooding the 
shes new sales sphere with entries of their 
uent 
own. 
‘8 BE pEHYDRATED FISH? 
na Rescarchers in the Seattle laboratory 
4c, B® isthe Fish & Wildlife Service are being 
ue qutious about claiming that they have 
‘Tal Hi \-ked all the problems in the dehydra- 
tion of fish, but they do admit that ex- | 
eriments during the last few months | 
have brought a satisfactory war 
Idea seems to be that fish in dehy- 
drated form (if successfully developed) 
oan would be an important item of the food 
troit supply for liberated countries. | 
Various species of fish available in | 
ple Puget Sound, includin rock fishes, have | 
, been dried successfully, ground into | 
powder, and stored over long periods of 
time, according to M. E. Stansby, tech- 
ig to nologist in charge of the laboratory. 
g at 
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* LATHE REPLACER 
: Aucraft propeller blades are now be- | 
th ing sanded and polished by “home- | 
he made” belt-sanding equipment that | 
Ie releases three big engine lathes for 
- other work. The manually operated 
machine (above) was devised at the 
' Grand Rapids (Mich.) plant of Nash- | 
~ Kelvinator which claims it is more | 
easily handled than the 102-in. lathes | 
C once used. Another advantage is the 
- ¢quipment’s comparatively low cost. 
: 
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During these war years, thousands 
of factories are replacing worn-out 
windows with Insutux Glass Block. 
Insutux is readily available at eco- 
nomical prewar prices. No critical 
materials are pal ory 

But availability isn’t the sole ad- 
vantage of INsutux today. INsuLux 
Glass Block flood plants with dif- 
fused, evenly-distributed daylight. 
High insulation value saves fuel, 
helps control temperatures and hu- 
midity the year ‘round. INsutux seals 
out dust, dirt, and moisture. InsuLux 
is fireproof—noncombustible. 

Tomorrow’s industrial architec- 
ture will make good use of the better 
lighting, savings, and efficiency of 
Insutux. A sash replacement pro- 
gram with INsutux, started mA st 
assures your plant of a long-term 
lease on the future. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


INSULOC 


GLASS BLOCK 


af 
Any competent bricklayer, using regular equip- 


ment, can install INSULUX. Little or no metal 
is needed, 


Se gue ames eee Seen oe ee a ee Fe 


When ventilation and vision are desired, win- 
dows can be easily built into INSULUX panels. 
All materials are immediately available. 


A FREE BOOK TO ANSWER WINDOW 
REPLACEMENT PROBLEMS 


“Methods of Replacing 
Worn-out Windows 
with INSULUX” is a 
new 24-page book, 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
filled with photographs 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
& 


and details showing 
how easy it is to re- 
model with INSULUX. 
Write for your copy to- 
day. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, INSULUX 
Products Division, Dept. 109, Toledo, Ohio 


CAR OF TOMORROW BE SO ADVANCED 
IN OPERATING ECONOMY? 


Look at the progress, since the war, in plastics, 
rubber, metals and alloys—all engineering achieve- 
ments! With peace these developments, plus the 
wealth of manufacturing experience gained in the 
production of planes, tanks and other military 
machines will evident in automobile design. 
And—there’s the Torrington Needle Bearing. 


The high load carrying capacity of this unique 
anti-friction bearing is unusual for such a compact 
unit. Yet it has been so ingeniously designed that 

i stress concentrations for example, are virtually 

| eliminated. And for all its new-day advantages, 
the Needle Bearing costs less! So it really is one 
of the important factors contributing to the 
handling ease, smoother operation and new econ- 

~ omy of the car of the future. 


Car? After Victory the Needle ae will be in 
a surprising number of the things you’ll buy. Your 
postwar washing machine will be more compact 
for it, and easier to operate... your motor boat 
will require less fuel...and “‘tomorrow’s”’ garage 
doors will “‘glide’”’ up without effort. For manu- 
facturers, alert to new consumer demands, are 
discovering in the Torrington Needle Bearing the 
solution to many basic problems in postwar design. 
o 2.» 

Torrington Needle Bearings are available in a 
variety of types and sizes. Now every user of 
bearings can give his product or equipment the 
anti-friction advantages which the le Bearing 
offers in combination— 


1. Small size 


4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Preliminary information on types, sizes and rat- 
ings, and a list of typical Needle Bearing appli- 
cations will be joan te Catalog No. 121. Write 
for copy today 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 ° Torrington, Conn. . South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seottle 
Chicago Sanfrancisco tLosAngeles Toronto London, England 


TORRINGTON |\|(I||| BEARINGS 


NEW PRODUCT#@ 
and 
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Vernier Gage Blocks temps 
With a pair of the new D> A}] y~. 
| nier Gage Blocks and a set of Bh indus! 
| precision gage blocks, it is p - fom Seve! 
| a toolmaker or inspector to set 1 sya jine of 
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gages (illustrated), height g 


mil * ir ~ & ' 
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AOE 
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depth gages with various dimensions in 
increments of ten-miilionths of an inch 
as easily as in ten-thousandths. With 
the vernier blocks and a selection of 
standard gage blocks, a precision sine 
bar can be set to angles which are ac. 
curate to within two seconds of arc. 

Continental Machines, Inc., 130] 
Washington Ave. S., Minneapolis 4, 
produces the paired blocks with pre- 
cision tapers on their mating surfaces 
When they are wrung together with 
their index marks coinciding, they meas. 
ure 0.700 in. If the top block, which is 
graduated into ten equal parts, is slid to 
the right, it climbs the taper of the 
lower block, increasing their combined 
— by ten-millionths of an inch for 
each graduation. If the top block is slid 
to the left, the height of the two blocks 
is reduced correspondingly. 


Temperature Anticipator 


as 0 

The new Vapor Immersion Thermo- a 
stat, developed by the Vapor Car Heat @ 
ing Co., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, with 
keeps a dull green light glowing while & },,,, 
the temperature of oil, Prestone, or 
other liquids and —? stays in a safe, Vit 
normal range. If the temperature starts 
to rise above normal, the green light | 
goes out, and a brilliant red light begins oni 
to flash on and off. If the rise continues one 
into a predetermined danger zone, the on 
red light (or audible warning signal, if fou 
desired) operates csetinnaeie. rou 

Range of the thermostat can lie any- ray 
where between —60F and 500 F. In- ap] 
stallation consists simply of screwing the ah 


little, 5-oz. device into a tank or pipe 


line, running electrical leads to a con- 
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CTS 


NS in 
1 inch 
With 
on of 
1 sine 
Te ac- 


‘ location for the signal lights, 
inecting the whole into a light- 
cuit. The thermostat can also be 


yenic! 
and 


ing ¢ ; 
installed aS a warning against undue 
temperature drops and excessive cold. 


industrial Stickers 


Several years ago the “Kum-Kleen” 
jine of uthedhese labels and stickers 
was developed by Avery Adhesives, 451 
E. Third St., Los Angeles 13, for mark- 
ing prices on merchandise, affixing dis- 
lay material to windows, and for other 
are having mainly to do with sales. 


series of Industrial Stickers under the 
same trademark. 

One group of them (illustrated) is be- 
ginning to be used by aircraft manufac- 
turers to mark replacement parts in ac- 
cordance with recent military orders. 
Since the stickers come mounted on rolls 
of translucent paper tape, the code num- 
bers of the parts, sizes, and other infor- 
mation can be added rapidly by running 
them through an Addressograph ma- 
chine. Each sticker is peeled off the tape 


as needed and applied to an individual 
part without moistening. After the 
stickers have served their purposes, they 
can be “easily and quickly peeled off 
without scraping or tearing or in any way 
harming the surface of the parts.” 


Vibration-Resistant Nut 


If the new Stover Lock Nut is ex- 
amined casually, it will seem to be just 
another standard, nonlocking nut. Ex- 
amined closely, however, it will be 
found to have a threaded hole which is 
round in the bottom half and elliptical 
in the top half. Thus, when the nut is 
applied to a bolt, it can be screwed on 
about halfway by hand; from there on, a 
wrench must be used. 
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jow the line is being amplified with a | 
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SHIPBUILDING RECORDS are being made with the help of these cranes built by the 
American Hoist and Derrick Company. Scenes like this one at the Todd-Bath shipyard 
are repeated throughout New England, where a total of 44 of these giant cranes are in 
continuous service. Equipped with NCS Type Needle Bearings in the wire rope blocks, 
rugged, dependable, anti-friction operation is assured under all service conditions. 


FOOD CLOSURES are fabricated at theplant of 
The Crown Cork and Seal Company with 
the aid of specially designed NCS Needle 
Bearings. The bearings on the bonderiz- 
ing roller axles are submerged in the bon- 
derizing solution, are sealed by a leak- 
tight housing in which an air-pressure of 
10 lbs. per square inch is maintained... 
another example of Torrington’s ability 
to adapt Needle Bearings to unusual jobs. 


problem, TURN TO TORRINGTON. 


ISOMETRIC VIEW of a compact power 
Transmission “package” is this versa- 
tile towing winch. The manufacturers 
of this unit, The Willamette Hyster 
Company, in designing the idler and 
reverse idler gears, found that the com- 
pact size, high unit capacity and low 
friction coefficient of heavy duty Needle 
Bearings made them ideally suited for 
this application. 


DESIGN OF LARGE AND SPECIAL BEARINGS is an important part of the service of 
Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division in meeting new and unusual requirements. 
In addition to a complete line of standard anti-friction bearings—straight roller, 
tapered roller, needle and ball—Torrington offers a highly developed skill in the 
design and production of unusual bearing types. If you have a difficult bearing 


TorrInGTo, 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


Maybe a 
Small Fixture Will 
Speed Up 


PRODUCTION 


Illustrated above: operator is burring and polishing 10 parts 
— spinning against 2 brushing wheels on the same arbor. 


AVE you a brushing job that is now being 
slowly, laboriously done by hand? Many 
plants have. 


Maybe a small fixture to hold the work would 
make the operation more automatic — hence 
faster, better, cheaper. 


For instance, a small wooden fixture like the 
one illustrated can make it possible to brush 
one or many parts at one time—depending on 
the size and shape of the work. Many plants 
have upped brushing efficiency as much as 500% 
by using this type of fixture. And got a more uni- 
form, better burring, polishing or cleaning job! 


It is Osborn’s plan to work as closely with 
customers — in fact, with all industrial brush 
users—as possible. That was why we originated 
our famous Ochers Brushing Analysis, whereby we analyze all possible 
brushing operations and make recommendations. 


Today, of course, it is impossible to maintain the full service of con- 
sultation we have placed at industry's disposal. Our experts simply can’t 
cover the vastly increased ground. 


However, we have found that often simply calling attention to the 
problem suggests a solution. 


Of course if you have a critical situation where production is being 
hindered, we'll do our best to work it into our O. B. A. schedule. There 
is no charge for this service. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


PRESS ee 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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action in the threads, keeping the whole 
from “loosening undei vibration, te. 
gardless of whether or not it bears on 


the work. . . . The nut can be used fo; otter OF 
repeated applications without substan. gmpoblem 
tially reducing the effectiveness of the small b 
gripping action or damaging _ the gmcolar i 
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New Products Briefs Baer a 


Also reported this week, not only for present 
their interest to certain designated busi- 
ness fields, but also for their possible 
import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 
eral, are the following: 

e Electronics—The new Clark Replace. 
ment Orientation Table is offered by 
the Robert H. Clark. Co., 9330 Santa 
Monica Blvyd., Beverly Hills, Calif., to 
expedite the cutting of quartz crystals 
used in radio and radar. Its job is to 
orient the crystal in front of the saw at 
the precise angle for cutting that has 
been determined by X-ray inspection. 
@ Textile—Heavy cotton cloth is being 
bleached in the open width at the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., under a new con- 
tinuous, peroxide process ye ng by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Elec- 
trochemicals Dept., Wilmington, Da 
Advantages over a former continuous 


cloth through in “rope” form, lie in 
speed, freedom from wrinkles which 
might cause streaks in dyeing, and uni- 
formity of product. . . . American Vis 
cose Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 
announces commercial production of FAN 
viscose rayon staple fiber of the Avisco, 
or extrastrength, type in a new !.)- Witl 
denier_size, said to be “to all practical J@ work 
purposes as fine as silk.” It promises to #@ Det; 
permit the spinning of yarns of far finer 
sizes than heretofore possible with TI 
standard rayon staple fibers. <4 
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Bonk Clerks Vote 


Union keys its membership 
Jive to wave of sympathy for 
hite-collar worker—but loses in 
lew York City test. 


The plight of the nation’s estimated 
5,000,000 white-collar workers who 
ave been caught in the vise between 
fxed incomes and rising living costs 
as stimulated a wave of concern for 
heir welfare and for the weight they 


vhole wing in maintaining the nation’s eco- 
1, re. NOMIC stability. 

rs on ee The Union’s Answer—Trade unions 
d for (gofer organization as the solution to the 
»stan soblem. Both C.1.O. and A.F.L. have 
f the small but stable unions in the white- 


the collar field (BW—Aug.19°39,p30). How- 
ver, none of them has been able to do 

4 mass Organizing job. 
C.1.0.’s United Office & Professional 
Workers, obviously counting on the 


present squeeze on white-collar work- 


V for 


ers to provide a favorable setting for a 
large-scale organizational drive, some 
weeks ago launched a campaign to sign 
up workers in New York City’s down- 
town financial district. Its hopes were 
somewhat squelched last week when 
employees of the Com Exchange Bank 
& ‘lrust Co. voted 768 to 609 for no 
union, as against the U.O.P.W., in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 
@A Focal Point—U.O.P.W. had made 
the Corn Exchange election a focal 
point for its campaign, on the assump- 
tion that once the dam of antiunionism 
among the traditionally individualistic 
Wall Street workers was broken, there 
would be a rush of organization in other 
banking-houses. The American Banker, 
daily banking newspaper, conceded that 
“the organizing of two banks is only 
the first step in organizing hundreds, 
then thousands.” 

The union has not abandoned its 
drive to organize the bank clerks, con- 
tending that the closeness of the vote 
indicates a real sentiment for unioniza- 
tion. An election under NLRB super- 
vision is pending for 130 messengers 


busi- 
sible 
more 
gen- 
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of FAMILY SQUABBLE 


0). Without pickets or placards, C.I.O. 
‘al Z} workers pulled a strike last week in 
{0 Detroit—against the C.I.O. They won 
[tte fight but may lose the decision. 
The strikers, workers in the C.I.O. 
Michigan state council office, staged 
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a sitdown (above), charging Ben 
Probe, secretary-treasurer, with failure 
to follow due grievance procedure in 
firing an employee. Probe backed 
down, promised to negotiate, but the 
gitlk—members of the United Office 
& Professional Workers—face union 
discipline for unauthorized action. 


99 


No matter what your fencing problem—it 
pays to get the benefit of Anchor’s 52 
experience on every type of industrial 
fence, barrier, and enclosure: chain link, 
barbed wire, woven wood, board, other 
special constructions. Anchor’s 16 branch 
offices provide speedy nation-wide service 

Write for Free Industrial Fence Catalog 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence Engi 

neer. You may be surprised to learn how 
Anchor’s experience can save you head- 
aches, time, money! 


years 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6670 Eastern Avenue 
BALTIMORE -24, MARYLAND 


Ist ROUND . . Most Ixportant 
in Your Watchman’s Tour! 


Does your Watchman know the 12 basic 
things he must check before he starts on 
his round? Do you? DETEX knows the 
answer and will be glad to poss it on to 
you. This is just 
one of the PLUS 
VALUES you get 
when you install a 


DETEX 


WATCHCLOCK SYSTEM 


if you are engaged in 
vitel war work, in- 
vestigate DETEX today. 


DETEX WATCHAOGK CORPORATION 


Dept. 
Home Office, 76 Vorick —_ New York 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN % ECO * ALERT & PATROL 


eres Hole on Your 
HANDLING 
PROBLEMS... 


and guards at Bankers Trust Co., and 
the National War Labor Board recently 
ordered Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
to sign a contract with the union after 
it had established a majority. 

e Horizon Widening—U.O.P.W. off- 
cials say the union is chalking up 
gains elsewhere. ‘The organizing drive 
begun among Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. agents half a dozen years ago, 
which has brought some 5,000 workers 
under contract in New York, is now 
spreading into the company’s branches 
throughout the country. 

NLRB will hold an election within 
the next month among Metropolitan 
Life agents in St. Louis and Clayton, 
Mo., to determine if the U.O.P.W. is 
to represent them in collective bargain- 
ing. 

e@ Senate Probe—Hearings begun this 
week by a subcommittee of the Senate 


Committee on Education & Labor are 


designed to bring the facts on pay and 
living conditions to public attention. 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the 
parent committee, said that the health 
and security of white-collar and pro- 
fessional workers is being “imperiled” 
by their lowered standards of living and 


7 | that “it is a federal responsibility to 


see that this segment of our society is 


: | protected.” 


Statistics indicate that the white- 


| collar workers are on the short end as 


Whether your material handling interest is 
for present or postwar production, you can 
ml from a review of the new MERCURY 
Bulletin No. 7-11. The following are a few 
highlights of the important subjects covered: 


1. When to use: Tractors and Trailers ... 
Platform Trucks ... Fork Trucks... The 
Fork Truck—‘Trackless Train’ System. 
Explains the Do's and Don'ts of indus- 
trial truck operation. 

Outlines the procedure for ordering 
trucks under W.P.B. Limitation Order 
L-112 and L-i12-a. 

Describes in detail the Mercury equip- 
ment available under W.P.B. Limitation 
Orders and explains deliveries. 

. Contains a valuable Material Handling 

Bibliography. | 


far as pay is concerned. OPA figures 
released fast summer (BW —Jul.10°43, 
pl12) indicate that the cost of living 
increased more than the weekly sala- 
ries of employees in financial institu- 
tions so that “real” salaries declined 
5.1% between Jan. 1, 1941, and Mar. 
1, 1943. While “real” weekly wages 
of workers in manufacturing establish- 
ments increased 28.9% during the 
same period, the compensation of non- 
wero arcade workers, including sal- 
aried workers, declined 2.9%. 

e Forgotten Men—Calling the white- 
collar workers “the forgotten men of 
our war economy,” President Roosevelt 
in a tax message last summer spoke of 


their living standards as being “cruelly . 
| and inequitably slashed by higher food 


sapenl In his national service speech, 
re asserted that “in a period of gross 


| inflation they would be the worst suf- 


To secure your free 
copy of Bulletin No. 
7-11, write on your 
company letterhead. 


THE MERCURY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9%, Illinois 


TRACTORS « TRAILERS « LIFT TRUCKS 


ferers.” 

Trade union leaders are skeptical of 
the sympathy in some sections of the 
press and in Congress toward the white- 
collar workers. ‘They claim that reac- 
tionary interests are seeking to drive a 
wedge between organized industrial 
workers and the salaried and_profes- 
sional groups by playing them off 
against each other. The solution to 
the problem, they contend, lies in 
raising white-collar pay, not in lower- 
ing industrial wages. 


The Inland Seas 


NLRB stretches definition 
of “maritime trade” to include 
thus approving 


unions for river boat supervisors. 


river traffic, 


The definition of “maritime 
with its connotation of traffic 
high seas, has been broadened 
National Labor Relations Board 
clude inland waterways. The b 
a liberal ‘interpretation of its ov 
trine involving the collective bar; 
rights of supervisory employees, | 
proved unionization of a group « 
boat masters. 

e@ Ordered to Bargain—NLRB 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. t 

and desist from refusing to barga 
lectively with the A.F.L. National Or. 
ganization of Masters, Mates & Pilot 
of America, Local 25, for 40 masters 
mates, pilots, and temporary ci 
pilots employed on the company’s Mon 
ongahela and Ohio River towboats near 
Pittsburgh. 

The board’s certification of the union 

last Mar. 30, after an election, was con- 
tested by J.&L. on the ground that it 
conflicted with the board’s decision in 
the Maryland Drydock Co. case (B\W- 
May15’43,p8). In this case, it was held 
that supervisory employees could not 
constitute appropriate collective _ bar- 
gaining units except in crafts having a 
1istory of such bargaining—notably the 
printing and maritime trades. 
@ No Bargaining History—J.&L. con- 
tended, during months of legal mancu- 
vering, that certification of the union 
conflicted with the Maryland Drydock 
decision in two particulars: first, that 
the word maritime pertains to the sea, 
and that there is no tradition of col- 
lective bargaining for supervisors on in- 
land waterways; second, that there is 
not a local history of collective bargain- 
ing by supervisory employees in the 
Pittsburgh area on the unit basis ap- 
proved by the board. 

The board explains that the phrase 
“maritime trade”’ was used to embrace 
an entire industry including not only 
oceangoing, coastwise, and Great Lakes 
water-borne trafic, but inland water- 
way traffic as well. 

@ Board Wavering—These new inter- 
pretations indicate that the board again 
is fluctuating in its policy concerning 
bargaining rights for supervisors. Origl- 
nally, the board decided, in the Union 
Collieries Co. case (BW —Jul.4’42,p73), 
which affected foremen at an Oakmont 
(Pa.) coal mine, that straw bosses had 
collective bargaining rights. This ruling 
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The machine that discovered 100 people 


EED help? So did this Chicago manufacturer. He 
put in Addressograph simplified business methods 

with revolutionary results! He found he could transfer 
(0 men and women to more vital jobs in office and shop 
jobs they liked better and where they were worth more. 


He found—as thousands of others are finding—that 
Addressograph can bring to paperwork the same sav- 
ngs of time and money, the same increase in efficiency, 

mass production brought to factories. It is a new 
ience, with unlimited opportunities of savings for 


ery American business. 


Addressograph machines write payrolls and divi- 
dends, personnel records and job tickets, tool crib 
records and shipping lists—in fact anything that re- 


quires accuracy, speed and low cost in repeated writing. 


Addressograph (with Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can save you time and money in 80% of th 
paperwork you do. You have the machines; let us 
show you how they can make more money for you now 
and for all the years to come. Write or call Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland and _ all 
principal cities of the world. 


Add hb and Mo! are Reg. T. M. of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARE REG US PAL OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


...may call for drastic 
production revision=* 


The future success of your company may well 
hinge on how quickly and how wisely you con- 
vert for peacetime production. 


Today ... the John J. Plocar Company is 
bringing to many manufacturers 


—Better manufacturing methods 


— Production planning that eliminates “bettle- 
necks” 


—Organization plans that clarify responsi- 
bilities 


—Wage incentive plans that benefit both 
management and labor 


—Simple but sound cost plans 


— Management controls that will prove vital 
to success in the new competition ahead 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS 


TO COME IN 1944 
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Despite this doctrine, organ Rr 

| supervisory employees has i — 
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| CITY WORKERS SETTLE This 

Most of the 2,300 Philadelphia Dep: en 
of Public Works employees ho ‘pee 
turned to their jobs last Monday after the wh 
17-day strike found themselves king po 
harder than usual and getting only hai pone 
the 10¢-an-hour pay increase for whi tained 
they struck. . 

As members of the American | eder OR! 
tion of State, County & Municipal E; Settir 
ployees (A.F.L.), they refused to wor ot 
on Jan. 6 when the 1944 city bud et wa ee 
announced without provision for the wes 
wage boost they had been negotiating rye 
for since September. The return to work hid if, 
—highly unpopular with the strikers—wa wend 
a compromise between union leade: is <i 
and city officials under which 5¢ an hou see j t 
is added to pay envelopes immediate! pts 
with negotiations continued for the next At 
60 days while the city tries to find a sur. pecan 
plus to meet the full demand. ee 

While the men were off the jol poe 
ashes, rubbish, and garbage accumulated * no 
on sidewalks and in cellars. No street wey 
cleaning was done, and water pumpin; a8 
stations operated with skeleton staffs- oe ae 
augmented by convict labor—to keep fi." neo 
pressure up at war plants «nd hospitals. wine 

Mayor Bernard Samuel requested busi. Tape 
ness men and housewives not to put the — 
accumulated debris—estimated at 250- procedt 
000 cubic yards—out for collection all at jP"" 
once, but even so, piles were much larger pot nae 
than usual and the men had heavier had bef 
loads to handle with the likelihood that Ig" ° 
this would continue for several weeks pbs. 

The vote to conclude the strike carried 
the return-to-work motion by only $2 LABO 
ballots, and no union member speaking Inf 
from the floor urged the return. The _— 
wanted the full 10¢. 


| 
| 


CHRYSLER FOREMEN RETURN 


Detroit saw one out-of-the-ordinary 
strike end last week and another begin 


Foremen of eight Chrysler Corp Manag 
plants, members of the Foreman’s Assn Farifies 
of America, returned to work at the te- se d 
quest of the National War Labor Board porn 
after approximately a week’s walkout > | 
(BW—Jan.22’44,p100). Y the 

Left unsettled was whether NWLBS i “ 
request indicated that that agency as shined 
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umed jurisdiction over the foremen— 
kometiung the union wanted to clarify. 
it is expected that the F.A.A. will capi- 
lize on the request as tantamount to 
»sumption of jurisdiction and will use 

hat argument to seek recognition as a 
bargaining agency. ; 

Meanwhile, about 600 chemists, met- 
bllurgists, physicists, and other tech- 
nicians at Ford Motor Co. walked out, 
caiming grievances in the negotiation 
fa contract for their new independent 
yganization, the Fraternity of Labora- 
tory Workers. 

This was the first public sign of ex- 
tence of the F.L.W., whose members 
have customarily been considered in 
the white-collar semimanagerial class. 
Their absence snagged testing and in- 
spection procedures necessary to sus- 
tained production. 


ORKERS’ WIVES GO FIRST 


Setting the probable pattern for its 
postwar layoffs, Thompson Aircraft 
Products Co. recently announced that 
omen whose husbands are employed 
il] top the list of 1,000 workers to be 

id off in the firm’s Euclid (Ohio) valve 
production plant (BW-—Jan.8’43,p7). 
The women will be dismissed without 
regard to seniority. 

A 10% cutback in output would have 
necessitated an even larger layoff than 
he one new in progress had the firm not 
seduced its work-week to an average of 
|} hours. Cleveland has a mandatory 
Shour work-week, but the War Man- 
power Commission has given the firm 
two weeks to shift its schedules, because 
the company had no advance notice of 
the cutback. 

Tapco’s decision to lay off married 
women first, without observing seniority 
procedures, revived memories of the de- 
pression era. Before the war program 
got under way, twelve state legislatures 
had before them bills to outlaw employ- 
ment of women whose husbands had 
jobs. 


LABOR RELATIONS OUTLINED 


Information on laws and procedures 
gwerning employers’ wartime labor re- 
tions is given in a new booklet issued 
by the legal department of the National 
Asn. of Manufacturers (14 W. 49th 
St, New York 20). 

The pamphlet, Collective Bargaining, 
Managemént Obligations and Rights, 
hrifies important government regula- 
ons directly affecting management in 
negotiations with employee representa- 
wes. Basic rules of conduct required 
»» the National Labor Relations Act 
kre set forth, and National War Labor 
a ee and policies are ex- 
pained, 
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WORK BENCHES... 
NOT PARK BENCHES 


Last year about 700,000 men came back from the armed forces. 
This year it is estimated that there will be over 1,200,000. 

These men will have to be classified, tested and trained. 
Some who are partially disabled will need special help. All will 
need some sort of work. That is a promise Uncle Sam has made 
to these boys. 

Your first thought is going to be, “With the cutbacks we'll 
get, and our reconversion problems, our plant can’t possibly 
re-employ many of these men.” You'll be absolutely right. 
Right here is where we need some new terminology in our 
economic setup. 

In my opinion, “Industry” shouid be defined as that portion 
of our economic system that creates and produces. This takes 
in factories, farms and mines. The word “Business” should 
include that portion that has to do with transporting, selling, 
distributing and servicing the merchandise and goods that are 
produced. It also includes the professions and communication. 

Now, if we go into past history on that basis, we find that 
“Industry” has never accounted for more than approximately 
one-third of all of the gainfully employed people in the United 
States. “Business” has accounted for the other two-thirds. 

Yet “Industry” will be blamed for any failure to solve the 
postwar employment situation. Industry simply cannot sit 
back and let someone else try to figure out the solution. 

The job is too big for Government. Even with the best in- 
tentions in the world, Uncle Sam, sitting in Washington, doesn’t 
know your community. This is a community job. And if it 
isn’t done right—you'll be blamed for it. 


1911844 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry 


2s Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


MARKETING 


Press Paradox 


Despite newsprint slashes, 
dailies’ advertising linage shows 
124% gain for year. Institutional 
and classified ads get credit. 


\ total of 99 columns of display ad- 
vertising has been omitted from this 
issue of The Times, in order to present 
news completely and conform to news- 
print restrictions. Space for classified 
advertising has been reduced sharply and 
numerous other economies effected to 
conserve paper, without impairing the 
quality of ‘The Times news presenta 
tion 
Almost daily the New York ‘Times 

prints an announcement like this. With 
minor variations, this is the story of 
nearly every metropolitan newspaper in 
America. 

eA Belated Boom—For last year, the 
nation’s newspapers chalked up _ the 
most significant increase in advertising 
linage since the depression and radio 
competition entered the equation. 
Media Records, Inc., which tabulates 
advertising in 60 daily and 93 Sunday 
papers in 52 U.S. cities, reports a total 
of 1,396,418,169 lines for 1943, a 
12.5% increase over the 1942 total of 
1,241,671,53+4. 

This increase reflects the belated war 
boom which hit the nation’s press only 
last vear, but it more than compensates 
for the 5.4% drop in 1942 (when news- 
papers took their big loss in automotive 
advertising) as compared with the rela- 
tively prosperous 1941. 

Dollar gain was unquestionably greater 
than the 12.5% linage increase because 
the big increases came in categories with 
the highest rates—classified and general. 
National rates, for example, are often 
30% to 40% above retail rates. 

e Classified Sets the Pace—The much 
maligned labor shortage probably was 
1943's biggest gift to the press. “Help 
Wanted” linage overwhelmed classi- 
fied advertising sections, and classified 
showed the biggest advance, a 30.2% 
gain over 1942's 257,311,594, bringing 
the 1943 total to 335,041,612 lines. 

Second largest yearly gain came in 
the general category (national adver- 
tising exclusive of automobile) which 
totaled 247,423,697 lines, a 25.8% in- 
crease over the 196,653,436 registered 
in 1942, when general was the only 
classification to show a gain over 1941. 
@ More Institutional Ads—Fxcept for 
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certain old standbys among food, drug, 
and cigarette advertisers, last year’s big 
take in general advertising shows that 
the press got its share of the institu- 
tional advertising which flooded the na- 
tion to insure postw ar resurrection of 
products and brand names on the war 
casualty list. 

In addition to prewar advertisers 
who were out to keep their trademarks 
burnished, newspapers last year sold 
space to industries, now war contrac- 
tors, whose ads have seldom _ before 
appeared in the press outside trade and 
technical publications. 

The press welcomed this bonanza of 
institutional copy, which more than 
made up for lost consumer goods inser- 
tions, but it has little hope of cultivat- 
ing war production advertisers as post- 
war customers. Nor do newspapers def- 
nitely count on them for duration in- 
come. 

e@ Checking on Tax Policy—Space sales- 
men are watching the ‘Treasury Dept., 
procurement divisions, and General 
Accounting Office lest a less liberal pol- 
icy on allowance of advertising as in- 


COLLECTOR'S SALE 


Combination sales or the lumping to- 
gether of goods to boost bids past 
price ceilings is a practice frowned on 
by OPA. But just what happens when 
a fellow federal agency pulls one is 
wide open to conjecture. Owing $14,- 
378 in back federal taxes, Chicago’s 


couic tax deduction, or as c& 
contracts, deprive them of = 
business. 1 

Institutional advertising als 


ved 

automotive linage last year. evn 
or ga” sa 

the 20.6% gain didn’t bring «tomo, 
bile advertising back to prew.: level 
when it accounted for a sixth of + 


total. Linage totaled 32,35 
1943. War cut automotive m 
half in 1942 when factories « 
and linage dropped to 26,823 
the trade expects last year’s revival 
continue. 

®@ Retail Totals Gain—It does 
pear, however, that any advertising gf 
prewar proportions from automob ile 
accounts will appear in newspapc's unti 
a period of direct selling approaches 
Probably when the European war end 
heavy campaigns will begin to pave the 
way for sales of cars. Meanwhil mag 
zines and radio hold the biggest share of 
automobile advertising. 

Retail advertising rose 2.8% for the 
year, filling 763,836,821 lines compared 
with 743,260,711 in 1942. Nearly half 
of this was department store acvertis 
ing which ran to 327,745,323 lines last 
year, a 3.3% increase over 1942's total 
of 317,128,690. 

Total display advertising rose only 

7.8%, totaling 1,061,376,557 lines, ind: 


Colony Club went under the hammet 
last week on order of Carter H. Harn 
son, Internal Revenue collector. Picc 
de résistance was the club’s |iquoq , 
stock (above), worth $2,700 at ceiling 
prices. So Harrison lumped the pre 
cious fluids with the equity in mort 
gaged furniture and fixtures (valu 
about $500), and recovered $4,25 
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i COMPRESSOR 


MORE 
AR BONDS 


There is no room for flaws in the weapons 
of war. Accuracy in vision, split-second timing, un- 
failing performance are qualities of high-precision 
manufacture. American industry has turned to tem- 
perature-humidity control as a major factor in count- 
less precision-production and processing operations. 


Chrysler Airtemp Variable Capacity air condition- 
ing and refrigeration are winning an outstanding 
war record on both the production and battle fronts. 
Send for your copy of Chrysler Airtemp At War— 
a booklet that tells a dramatic war story and points 
the way to important new production efficiencies. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M. E. W.T. 


CHRYSLER 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 


ALRTEMP 


CORPORATION e DAYTON, OHIO 


NO, NO, MR. SMYTHE 


We saw glass with a 


loch 


RIMLOCK is the tradename for the 
new, fast-cutting Di-Met diamond 
abrasive wheel. It’s made by a spe- 
cial process* which adds to blade 
life and increases the cutting speed 
of the wheel. 


You'll find Rimlocks exceptionally 


fficient on all glass cutting opera- , 
. ° ) © 9 Op | American installation replaces opera- 


tions—particularly on thick sections 
or those of laminated construction, 
or where smooth, straight surfaces 
must result. Rimlocks are equally 
satisfactory for use on quartz, ce- 
ramics, tile, clay products, porce- 
lain, vitreous products, steatite, 
and other materials of similar, 
dense composition. 


Sizes? Rimlocks come in even di- 
ameters from 4” to 24”, varying in 
thickness from .025” to .064”. A 
3” size is the smallest regularly 
stocked. Available in two bonds, 
copper or steel. 


Do you have a cut- 

off problem? We will 

gladly offer recom- 
mendations. 

LK 

«tp 

iD Mie ¥ 


*Patents applied for 


AUTOMATIC OPERATORS 


New telephone cquipment installed 
recently permits subscribers at Cul- 
ver City, Calif., to dial their own toll 
calls to Los Angeles. The first such 


tors with automatic recorders (above 
These devices note on rolls of paper 
tape all the data needed to assess the 
toll charges. The equipment, point 
ing toward nation-wide 
service later on, is now 
extensive tests (BW— 


automat 
in use afte 


Dec.4'43,p6) 


| for larger papers. 


| Sen. 
izing the Treasury Dept to buy some 


| small papers. 
| opposition to the bill, however—notably 
| from the metropolitan press which 


cating that the walloping 30.2% gain 
in classified was responsible for bring- 
ing the total average gain up to 12.5%. 
Financial advertising was virtually un- 
changed for the year. Insertions 
totaled 17,758,332 lines. 
e@ Small Papers Hit—Prosperity of the 
press last year was not universal. Small 
town dailies and country weeklies in 
general have been hard hit by the war. 
lor the small papers traditionally are 
dependent on * il retail advertising, 
and with the disappearance of con- 
sumer goods, they have lost valuable 
dealer accounts—notably automobiles 
and electrical appliances. 

Small papers, however, did get their 
share of national institutional advertis- 
ing last year. National advertising rep- 


| resentatives report that general advertis- 
| ing 


of their clients usually followed 
the trend reported by Media Records 
But since it is esti- 
mated that national linage normally 
accounts for only about 15% of the 
total for weeklies and small dailies, even 
this business didn’t save them from a 
slump last year. 


| @ May Revive Bill—As a relief measure 


for these papers, the Senate passed 


John H. Bankhead’s bill author- 


$30,000,000 of war bond advertising in 
There was considerable 
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dubbed it a subsidy, and from Seer 
tary of Treasury Henry Morgei nth . 
and the House Ways & Means Cor 
mittee tabled the bill (BW—De: rT" 
7). 

But the newspaper circles are nov 
talking about reviving the bill, and t! 
l'reasury is sure to fight it again on t! 
assumption that paid advertising would 
put an end to free newspaper space 
Newspapers’ contribution in the ‘Third 
War Loan Drive alone is valued at $20; 
847,095. 

The Bankhead bill is not the only pos 
sible salvation looming for small pape: 
this year. Publishers are hoping for in 
creased volume in institutional advert 
ing by local retailers. And the retail 
ers have begun to ape the big city stores 
which, for some time, have been adver 
tising the store name rather than its 
merchandise, explaining shortages, pub- 
lishing rationing advice, etc. 

No. 1 worry for all but the small 
papers in 1943 was, of course, the papet 
shortage. And it will be a bigger head: 
ache this year. Technically, the press 
took one 10% paper cut last year and 
two 5% slashes, but most papers <i dnt 
quite make it, and many got s! pple 
mental allotments from the Wa Pr 
duction Board. 

@To Make It Stick—And, 
righteous publisher pointed out 
tically every one of these papers 

an increase in advertising, so WI’ 
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When the Guns are 


guns are finally stacked, what will “production 
like the ingenious shell-loading press at left offer a 


When the enemy’s 
weapons” 
peacetime world? 

Today, the role of this machine is strictly a wartime task. With its 
smooth, fluid power under better-than-human control, it is bringing 
production-line speed to an operation so ticklish that, until now, only slow, 

hand-controlled equipment was considered safe and accurate enough 
for the job. 


This press was built to meet a combination of the most exacting requirements 
As a result, it features many technical 


~~ 


ever to confront a group of engineers. 
advancements that will contribute as much to production for peace as for war 


Thus, when the guns are finally stacked ... when the wheels of war are 
stopped . . . this and many other types of war-born HydrOILic equipment 
will help make the wheels of Peace turn better than they ever have before. 
Have you considered oil-hydraulic power, and exact 
control of that power, for your postwar production? 


The Denison Engineering Co., 1193 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio 


The wnusual 


in Springs 


Muehlhausen has 
provided the an- 
swers to many 
challenging spring 
problems—at a speed in keeping 
with war-time demands. Unusual 
spring requirements have been suc- 
cessfully met with unusual spring 
designs — whether a tiny compres- 
sion spring that will be flexed a 
hundred times a minute; or a large, 
hot-formed spring that must with- 
stand extreme variations in oper- 
ating temperatures. 

This ability to produce unusual 
springs has permitted greater lati- 
tude in designing war products 
now, and will enable engineers to 
plan, with greater freedom, the 
products of tomorrow. 
MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 


Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
675 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Ind. 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


“EVERY TYPE AND Stze 


tends not only to enforce its 25% cut 
(including last year’s) effective this 
quarter, but also to be more choosey 
about granting extra quotas. 

Of course, a lot of papers, with in- 
creased advertising and plenty of news 
to cover, didn’t scrape by too well on 
last year’s quota. And not a few papers 
have been turning down advertising in 
one way or another for about a year. 
Spectacular measures were taken by 
some papers. The Miami Herald and 
the Chicago Daily News last month 
dropped all advertising for a while in 
order to finish 1943 on the year’s paper 
quota. 

It has become common practice for 
papers published every day to omit ad- 
vertising one day a week, usually Sat- 
urday. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin has cut 

both national and local display adver- 
tising linage in half and reduced classi- 
fied space 10%. 
e@ Some Limit Size—The Buffalo News 
has announced a 25% cut in advertis- 
ing for the first quarter. National inser- 
tions are being limited to 1,000 lines 
each, and sale of display space for classi- 
fied type advertising has been discon- 
tinued. The Baltimore Sun will give 
local advertisers 25% less space than 
last year, and the Washington Star 
applies a similar cut only to retail ad- 
vertising. 

A number of leading metropolitan 
papers are reported to have in the works 
priority systems whereby “essential” 
products and services will have pre- 
ferred treatment when white space is 


| short. 


Already the Louisville Courier-Jour- 

nal is applying such a system to na- 
tional insertions. Priorities go first to 
merchandise and services on sale in the 
Louisville marketing area, and war mes- 
sages come second. Straight institu- 
tional copy is omitted when there isn’t 
enough space to go around. 
@ Circulation Gains, Too—By and large, 
the press has not succeeded in saving 
paper by reducing circulation, but pub- 
lishers report success in reducing waste 
circulation and return copies from news 
stands. 

Virtually every newspaper in America 
has raised circulation rates one way or 
another since the beginning of the 
war. City papers did it largely with the 
hope of reducing circulation, or at least 
of keeping circulation at current levels, 
and small papers did it to help cover 
rising costs of manpower and material. 

But Editor & Publisher, using Audit 
Bureau of Circulations’ data, reports 
that both daily and Sunday circula- 
tions reached record levels in the six- 
month period ending last September, 
with increases of 2.6% and 5%, re- 
spectively. 


Obviously the price increases iq no Hgnc. | 
scare away enough customers 
publishers any paper. In gen 
culation dropped temporarily y ; 
increases became effective, but t! . t;, 
reports almost unanimous recoy 


A.B.C. figures substantiate the ¢\ im . pvailal 
@ Rates Boosted—Although oregt eon’ 
many papers boosted mail rate t-of. Ise 
town prices, or weekly deliver) rat ngin¢ 
exclusively, the shift in per cop) prices i ble 
alone indicates the trend. pad eq 
The following table (compiled by the _ The 
American Newspaper Publishers ssn oly pi 
with the number of papers in eac!i price ge! 
bracket, shows how the cost of Ame; §ge’ 
ica’s daily newspapers has risen since nent | 
the war began, reversing the eptior 
trend to lower prices: at 
aGV kk 
I¢ @ 3¢ 4 S¢ 7. 
1940.. 9 227 735 26 778 4 v— 
1941.. 10 231 751 25 794 et 
1942.. 9 185 735 32 806 4 5 fem 
1943.. 4 84 556 175 899 5 atior 
melds ¢ 
pe esirab 
Television Grows J 
pay nN 
Trade association formed wre 

iInec 

as the trend grows to prepare Iie the 
of effe.c ymmt 
for postwar possibilities. NBC I, paai 
has a course for engineers. ea 
B ictter 
Tl , | ” — f ee will be 
1ings are happening so fast in the Fy or 


television industry these days that 


a few 
neither the trade as a whole 
. > . > .¢ + 
component companies can wait { OSE 
war expansion to get their progra 
oe : ’ se OPA 
@A Growing Trend—New d > Mh deral 
ments in three different fields last \ opty 
ile in 
pointed up the growing trend to prep or 
, mcers 
now for postwar television. any 
mins 
A trade association to be known as eestee 
Television Broadcasters Assn., In sale 
sii. 


posed when the Society of Television The 
Engineers met in Chicago last week, 


‘ bape hudgme 

has been organized—in time to lobby HH) oe | 
° = . ; jid 

for “television channels in keeping with ee 
435 


the possibilities of television as a future The: 
public service” (when the Federal Com- 


tic 

munications Commission gets around to wpa 
reallocating the spectrum). ng pen 
e Not Restricted—Voting membership Hho. op 
is open to all organizations operating Hy abo, 
commercial or experimental television Hippo} 
broadcasting stations, and to those with MJ 7y,¢ 
permits, either granted or pending be- fib. \fy 
fore the FCC. ne of 

Already represented on the organiza- Hii. cor 
tion committee are the Allen B. Du- Bes of | 
Mont Laboratories (New York); Philco feo, 1 
(Philadelphia); General Electric Sche- Bieocture 


nectady); National Broadcasting Co.Miits whj 
(New York); Earle C. Anthony, [n¢. Bithree ar 
(Los Angeles); Hughes Tool Co. (Holly 
wood); Columbia Broadcasting Syste™Mhoted 
(New York); Television Productions, 
Business 
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week, 
lobby 
r with 
ruture 
Com- 
ind to 


ership 
iting 


ac. (New York); and the Don Lee Net- 
” Los Angeles). 

Course for Engineers—NBC last week 
eld the first class in a special 50-week 
omprelensive course of television in- 
ryction for its staff engineers. It is 
silable to about 160 engincers in and 
und New York. Emphasis of the 
—€ according to O. B. Hanson, chief 
nginecr, is On practical engineering 

oblems of television systems, circuits, 
pnd | equipment. 

[he classes are an experiment, prob- 
bly precedent to other television courses 

hich NBC hopes to launch in other 
jiyisions of the network lest any depart- 
nent be caught clinging to prewar con- 
eptions of radio and electronics. 

Newspaper Possibilities—In Schenec- 
adv last week, General Electric’s Dr. 

F. W. Alexanderson told New York 
tate publishers about the possibilities of 

mbined newspaper-television stations. 
tation sites near football and baseball 
fclds or sports arenas were suggested as 
desirable. 

Pointing out that television alone 
may not be able to support extensive 
radio relay chains, Dr. Alexanderson out- 
lined various possibilities for utilization 
f the same relays by the aviation and 
ommunications industries. 

Radio Mail?—For example, relays may 
be used for a radio mail service so that 
p |ctter or wire dropped in any post office 
vill be flashed in facsimile and ready to 
cliver to any part of the country within 
bh few minutes. 


OSES ROUND IN OPA CASE 


OPA was the first-round victor in a 
federal court decision last week at Louis- 
ille in its suit asking $6,799,101 from 
ficers and stockholders of the Cum- 
mins Distilleries Corp., or treble the 
mount of alleged sales above ceiling 
neces (BW—Jun.5’43,p99). 

The defendants’ motion for summary 
jidgment on pleadings that the com- 
aint failed to state a cause of action 
is denied. 

The victory has more than local appli- 
ation. OPA attorneys said it was the 
st and largest of a series of suits seek- 

g penalities for violation of price ceil- 
a on whisky sales. Suits for a total 
f about $30,000,000 have been filed 

oughout the United States. 

The Louisville case will go to trial in 
¢ March term of court. The suit was 
¢ of a series following dissolution of 
he corporation and sale of 51,694 bar- 

eS of whisky a little more than a year 

The corporation discontinued man- 

ctu re of whisky in October, 1942. 
Hts whisky stock was estimated to last 
iree and a half years, and since it could 
ot 1c plenish the stock; the stockholders 
ted to dissolve the corporation. 
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ETTING a new record of 725,000,000,000 ton miles 

in 1943, your railroads handled a volume of traffic 

exceeding anything in the history of transportation. 

This volume was 80% greater than the previous war- 

time peak in 1918. It was 73% greater than the previous 
all-time peak. 


This staggering transportation job handled by Erie 
and other American railroads was made possible by 
the day-by-day cooperation of the public, the shippers, 
the armed forces, and government agencies. 


Ahead lies a bigger job of transportation because 
America is attacking. 


1943 was the year to get (— 
ready. 
1944 is the year to go! 


With your continued helpful 
cooperation, Erie and other 
American railroads will keep 
‘em rolling until victory is won. ‘o 


& 23,578 recut reais pany 


a 408,964 FREIGHT CARS DAILY 


Ly 25,000,000 wer TOMS DaitY 


AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 


Erie Railroad 


Buy Wer Bonds ond Stamps 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


Group Insurance 
is an integral part of the 
efficient business 
organization. 


PENSION SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 


LIFE - 
ACCIDENT - 


ATNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY % 
Founded in 1850 8=—s-_- Hartford, Connect 


Dependable 
Power 


for Blower Applications 


Oster Type C-2B Motor 
('/:00 H. P.) stands up in severe 
ambient temperatures... 


This specialized motor operates satisfac- 
torily in a 90° ambient, for continuous duty. 
It is quality-built by the Oster organization, 
which for 15 years has been building frac- 
tional horsepower motors for use exclusive- 
ly as Original equipment on Oster motor- 
driven appliances. Ball-bearing equipped; 
built in an aluminum die-cast housing; 6, 
12, 24, or 115 volts DC, 
115 volts AC ° 
You can depend on Oster 
motors to deliver credit- 
able results. 


Write for details. 


John Oster Mfg. Co. of Illinois 
Department B - 13 Genoa, lil. 
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Vegetable Ceiling 


Trade groans as new OPA 
rules increase complications of 
doing business. Hike in market 
prices predicted, anyhow. 


Fresh vegetables put OPA over a bar- 

rel last winter. Their soaring prices 
pulled up the cost-of-living index and 
nearly broke the wage line. Since then, 
a hodgepodge of temporary ceilings has 
been restraining the prices of several 
important vegetables, not too success- 
fully. 
@ Wishful Waiting—Turmoil has racked 
the produce industry because, wholesal- 
ers assert, OPA’s attempted controls 
have been so impractical that obeying 
them would bring about the bankruptcy 
of any vegetable handler (BW —Jan. 
15’44,p102). 

Distributors’ squawks brought an in- 
vitation last March to advise OPA on 
framing vegetable ceilings that would 
be workable. Ever since, they have hope- 
fully awaited the forthcoming order, 
which they were assured would embody 
the savvy they had been to such pains 
to impart. 

@ No Resemblance—Last week end the 
long-delayed ceiling order issued from 
Washington. Simultaneously, groans is- 
sued from the trade. The new amend- 
ment to MPR 426 covers seven principal 
vegetables—peas, carrots, spinach, snap 


beans, eggplant, sweet peppe: 
cumbers—and similar ceiling: 
ised soon for lima beans, cabb 
flower, celery, and tomatoes 
the order bear not even a 
resemblance to the industn 
ceiling. Instead, they evoke | 
that this order will bring about 
even more widespread than did 
Cessors. 

The regulation is designed + 
stable wholesale prices at prin 
minal markets, so that the | 0 
office can in February set reta\| | 
in cents-per-pound or per bunc!; \{ 
effective Jan. 31 at the country shippe 
level and Feb. 15 at the termin 
level are a set of maximum price; f 
the country shipping point | 
other set delivered at wholesa 
ing points. 

e@ Extended Period—These ceili 

are effective for extended 
Bunched carrots, full tops, in [os 4 
geles crates, may thus lawfully | 
f.o.b. shipping points in California 
Arizona. 

Ceiling for the same crate del 
at a wholesale receiving point is, th: 
next May, $3 plus freight and tax f 
El Centro, Calif., plus 16¢ pe: 
crate for protective services. June |, 
1944, through Jan. 15, 1945, the freight 
is figured from Salinas, Calif. W! 
ceiling for less than car-lot sak 
ered to the buyer is the deliver 
plus 90¢ per three-fourths L.A 
tainer. 

Similar complicated procedur 


Typical distribution channel that 
fruit and vegetables take from field to 
dinner table includes six stages. Big 
chains, including A. & P., Kroger, and 
Safeway, have their own subsidiaries 
which perform part or all of these 
functions in one integrated organiza- 
tion. Outside the big chains, the 
most common steps in distribution 
are: ' 

(1) Producer or grower. 

(2) Shipper packs and ships in the 
country. This unit may be an independ 
ent, a large grower, or a grower-owned 
cooperative. 

(3) Broker, three types, only one of 
whom usually touches a given shipment: 

(a) Buying broker at the producing 
area represents car-lot receivers at the 
consuming markets, who pay his broker- 
age. He buys car lots for clients and 
usually represents one receiver in each 
major city. 

(b) Selling broker in terminal mar- 
ket represents ~— in various major 
producing areas, who pay his brokerage. 


How Produce Moves to Market 


He sells to local wholesalers who b 
car lots, or clse he breaks the car at ¢! 
local fruit auction sale. 

(c) Selling brokers in three 
function locally as in the previous cla 
cation, and, in addition, they attempt t 
sell in distant cities an incoming car | 
fore it arrives. Chicago brokers of t! 
class are principally concerned with f 
western produce. Kansas City and St 
Louis specialize on ‘Texas goods. 

(4) Terminal market receiver of 
lots buys most goods outright but tak 
consignment for commission sale \ 
ever produce he can get. He sells f 
packages in less than car lots to secon 
jobbers, to large retailers, and to larg 
institutions, who pick up their purchases 
at his store. 

(5) Secondary, or service, jobber 
less than car lots either at the fruit 
tion or from the terminal market rece 
He sells full packages, or sometimes 
broken packages, to smaller retailers 1 
institutions, whose purchases he ma\ 
deliver. 

(6) 
sumers. 


Retailer, who sells direct to con 
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followed in arriving at the ceiling | 

, the other six vegetables cov- 

od by the new OPA amendment. 

Oth provisions of the order are: 
Ceiling Fob. Perwd 


nces 


Points In Ending 
(1944) 
{5 per bu Texas Not 
specified 
50 per bu Calif Mar. 31 
20 per bu - Aug. 31 
ons 50 per bu Calif. & Fla. Feb. 29 
3.25 per bu Calif. & Apr. 30 
2.70 per bu ¥ May 31 
siant *3 40 per 11 bu. Fla. Jul. 15 
; 80 per 20 Ib. Calif. Pre oes | 
peppers 4.80 per 14g bu. Ariz. & Fla. May 31 
65 per 14g bu. a Jul. 15 
00 per bu Calif. & Fla. Mar. 31 
40 per bu ie May 31 


, -" in all wholesale points east of and including 
+ West f Chicago. 
Nullified by Frost—For specific in- 
ance of what can nullify this order, 
yoduce men point to the frost that hit | 
verglades truck farms the same day the | 
ier issued. Loss of snap beans in farm- 
‘ fields was 85%. Without OPA reg- 
lations, the price of beans—already at 
e ceilings—would soar, helping recom- 
ase those truckers lucky enough to 
e part of their crop. Under price 
trol, any such rise would be illegal. 
How It Works—One dollar will get 
i ten from any experienced vegetable 
sndler that the market price will rise 
whow. That is how it worked around 
hristmas. Then, less severe frost dam- 
e struck Florida one Friday night 
ter the Chicago regional office had that 
ry morning set the next week's retail 
iling on snap beans for the metropoli- 
n area at 15¢ per Ib., which supported 
wholesale price of $3.50 to $4 per bu. 
ut the wholesale price opened Monday 
oming $6 to $6.50, which is 20¢ to 
¢ per lb., and beans moved briskly 
this price. They must have retailed 
double the lawful price. 
lirm belief of the trade is that perish- 
be commodity prices can be controlled 
ectively only from day to day, since 
sis how rapidly supply, demand, and 
bp prospects fluctuate. Any attempt 
longer range price control must fail, 
ey Say. 
Scuples at Stake—Right now, onions 
scarce. Wholesale ceiling per 50-Ib. 
‘at Chicago is $2.29 for middle west- 
ionions, $2.71 for 3-in. western Span- 
onions. Actually, they are selling 
$3 and $4.25 respectively. The whole- 
kr who scrupulously respects the ceil- 
gets no onions. After watching his 
en stuff wilt while customer after cus- 
mer walks out, the righteous man 
ten abandons his scruples. 
He buys a load of superceiling onions, 
‘after writes up his onion sales as 
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DELTA 
MILWAUKEE 
Power Took 


DELTA 
MILWAUKEE 
V 
machine Tools 


( @ This advertisement is doing a recruiting job 
for industry, in publications with an aggre- 
gote circulation of more than eight million. 


ee» for easily-learned, well-paid jobs 
operating simple, safe Delta Machine Tools 


— in war plants the country over 


If you’ve been hesitating about war- 
plant work because you lack a black- 
smith’s biceps and a technical train- 
ing, let us assure you that neither is 
needed. In war plants all over the 
country, there are Delta Machine 
Tools waiting for women just like 
you, offering pleasant jobs well with- 
in vour er Ts jobs that 
give you the thrill of pride and 
financial independence. 


You can do it! 
Thousands of women everywhere are set- 
ting production records on Delta Tools, 
after brief instruction on the job. There’s 
nothing complicated or hard about it. 
The thousands of Delta Tools now used 
in war industry are built on exactly the 


6 mmen 


Post-war Hobby 


booklet 
» tells you bow. 
“Happiness Is 
in Your Hands, 
Article on man- 
ual hobbies for 
mental health. 
A story of pride 
in creatin au- 
tiful, useful ob- 
jects. Free. Tear 
out the coupon, 
mail it today! , 


Free 


same principles as those favored for twen- 
ty years in schools and hobby shops. Delta 
engineers have merely given them the extra 
strength, the super-accuracy, the automatic 
features needed for continuous operation. 


Delta machines had to be safe — they 
were originally developed for use by school 
children and amateurs. They had to be 
simple, easy to understand. They had to be 
convenient, easy to operate without fatigue. 
And they ARE — today more than ever. 


The time is NOW! 
When you operate one of these Delta ma- 
chines, you take your place behind our 
fighting men and pone them along the 
road to victory. And remember, every hour 
of delay in turning out the weapons of 
war must be paid for in American lives. 


Take this ad to the nearest office of the 
U. S. Employment Service. Tell them that's 


the kind of war job you want — now. 
HH -12 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO 
902A _ E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘Hap; 
ness Is in Your Hands,’ picturing the 
ideal hobby and showing how to get started 


Equip with 
REVOLVATOR 


Portable Elevators 


and Red Giant 
Liftrucks 


Telescopic models lift to 
any practical height for 
servicing high ceilings; 
collapse to pass under low 
doorways. Revolvable base 
for faster piling and 
operation in narrow aisles. 


Don't try to meet today's abnormal needs and 
tomorrow's keen competition with yesterday's ma- 
terial handling equipment. REVOLVATOR Portable 
Elevators and Red Giant Liftrucks have enabled 
many prominent users to move and pile more goods 
in less time with fewer men and utilize all storage 
space. There's a type of each to fit your needs. 


Send for Folder BW 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DF MATERIAL HAMOLING EQUIPMENT 


OPSIGNERS AND MANUFACTURIRS 


2011 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 


“1 sack potatoes $3” or “1 crate sweet 
peppers $4.25.” 

OPA’s goal in the new fresh vegetable 
ceilings is a set of prices just above par- 
ity; exceptions: snap beans, carrots, and 
peas, of which more production is 
needed. At that, the carrot price of $3 
f.o.b. shipping point is 58¢ below cur- 
rent prices. 

General belief in the trade is that if 

OPA should miraculously find ways to 
enforce its new ceilings, fresh vegetable 
production next spring would go pfft. 
Effect of last winter’s hasty attempts to 
brake upbound prices of the st uples was 
to shoo thousands of truck farmers into 
luxury and semiluxury crops such as 
melons. 
e It’s a Hard Job—Basic difficulties of 
putting really effective ceilings on fruits 
and vegetables are: (1) The stuff is 
highly perishable; and (2) its distribu- 
tion 1s complex and overlapping. Thus, 
the car-lot receiver at an interior market 
who pays the shipper $3.50 for a bushel 
of snap beans adds freight and protec- 
tive-service charges to this cost, then is 
entitled to add a charge for his services. 
The next man in line, also a wholesaler, 
gets another markup. 

But each of these two wholesalers 
overlaps the other in some functions, 
hence can usually qualify under OPA 
definitions to take whichever of the two 
markup allowances is juicier. 


How to get office work 


done well, quickly, 


and at reasonable cost 


Is your office management problem complicated by abnormal 
more work 
actually fewer man-hours to do it in; shortage of supplies; 

more tension and a rising curve of errors 
Here is a book to give you quick answers to 


factors today—shortage of help; 


green hands; 
and costs? 
all these problems—the direct methods 


latest tips on planning and control—modern time- a 
labor-saving ideas and methods for all the office organization 


and routines. 


Second Edition—Leffingwell and Robinson's 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


469 pages, illustrated, $3.00 


Whatever you want to do to keep up output in your office 
—choose the right Person for the right job—bring up 
production without 
procedures—control operations more carefully—detect the 
causes of wasted time, 
find guiding fundamentals and practical methods to help 
you, in this book. 
practice of office management, 
the analysis of his organization and procedures, 
describing specific methods of planning, instituting, and 
controlling the measures needed to correct weaknesses, 
improve output, and reduce costs. 


ASK TO SEE 


peseseseesSEND THIS ON-APPROVAL ee es aot 
etraw-em Book Oo, 330 W. 42 oad &.. 


How to get more 
office production 


@ Shows how to analyze the office organ- 
ization, its physical setup, the indi- 
vidual worker, and the individual 
work or service routine, for the con- 
tribution of each to the efficient, 
economical output of the office 
Shows how to plan for improvement 
in each of these elements and the 
controls and checks to apply 
How to plan work routines is covered 
in detail, with keys to the balancing 
of time, elimination of waste steps, 
effective utilization of uipment, and 
all other factors that influence results 
Gives specific suggestions for the im- 
i of correspondence, calcu- 

ting work, record-keeping, filing, 
messenger service, etc. 
Includes hiring, testing, and training 
of employees, office arrangement and 
lighting, ete.—everything to make 
this a constantly useful study and 
reference manual for the office man- 
ager. 


to do and 


analysis—the 
and 


“driving’—standardize set-ups and 


effort, and materials—you will 
Brings a scientific approach to the 
giving the reader keys + 
an 


IT 10 DAYS FREE 
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Georgia distributor 
producers threaten strike 
OPA ignores price hik 
mands. Rise is held unlike 


Hot on the heels of the ru 
Denver milk prices (BW —Jan 
107), OPA is faced with a simi 
in Georgia. In Albany, the D 
County W ar Price & Rationin 
has granted distributors a 2: 
price increase in defiance of 
and national OPA officials (th¢ 
boost has never gone into eff 
e Threat of Strike—In Savan: 
Brunswick, producers and dist 
have been threatening a strike | 
a fortnight, with the deadlin 
moved up from day to day. 

In the Savannah area, produ 
demanding that wholesale p: 
boosted from 40¢ to 50¢ a gall 
tributors are asking a 2¢-a-q 
crease in retail prices (from 18¢ t 
OPA is standing pat on its cont 
that Savannah’s retail prices 
highest in the country, and that 
crease can be granted in cities 
25,000 population without per 
of Economic Stabilization ID 
Fred M. Vinson. This, OPA 
are convinced, will not be forth 
@ Flat-Price Basis—he price age: 
points out that Savannah's milk 
at a flat per-gallon price, with 
gard for butterfat content. By 
ing over to the butterfat diff 
basis of pricing, officials say that 
paid producers could be increase: 
$4.64 to around $5 per ewt. B 


would increase distributors’ costs 


since producers are not urging it, 


suspects that they have joined wy 
my back 


game of “You scratch 

scratch yours.” 
Contending that Savannah di 

tors could absorb an increase 


wholesale price, OPA reminds 


that they received a boost of 14¢ a. 


just a year ago. 
e WFA May Help—To afford d 


tors some relief, OPA has rolled 


prices on the milk they bring in 


and 


hen 
de. 


iu 


Dd 


I 


outside the Savanni ih milkshed by s 


ping ceilings on “interhandler”’ 
War Food Administration may 


producers by increasing the amou! 


the government feed subsidy, as 
in Denver. Present subsidy in th 
is 40¢ per cwt., and this cou 
pushed to 50¢. WFA’s prom 
Congress that there 
changes in subsidy ig ae as | 
subsidy legislation is hanging fi 


Capitol Hill is holding up this m 
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The Mediterranean will hold the limelight for the next few weeks as (1) the Germans 
battle to save divisions threatened in the mountains south of Rome, and (2) the 
United Nations eventually transfer headquarters to the Eternal City. 
+ 

Despite the important psychological effect of the fall of the first Axis capital, don’t 
lose sight of the fact that the major fronts are in the north where Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is putting finishing touches on cross-Channel invasion plans and where 
the Russian winter offensive is gaining momentum. 

While thrusts are likely to be made at a number of points between Denmark 
and the Pyrenees, the limited range of landing barges and fighter aircraft pro- 
tection almost surely restricts the major drive to the narrow section of the Chan- 
nel from northern France to Holland. 

. 
The high command will not move until all equipment and ample replacements are 
in hand, and the invasion coast has been thoroughly softened by bombs. Russian 
pressure and the general desire to speed up the final attack won’t change the deci- 
sion. Though United Nations prestige is high following a year of victories in the 
Mediterranean and in the air over Germany, the psychological effect of even tem- 
porary failure—on the forces and on the public back home— is too serious to risk. 

When the attack comes, it will be with both overwhelming manpower and 
equipment. 

* 
Watch the Mediterranean front for more than the drive on Rome. 

Edwin C. Wilson, U. S. representative to North Africa, is in Washington for spe- 
cial conferences with State Dept. leaders preparatory to shifting the wartime diplo- 
matic capital of the Mediterranean from Algiers to Rome. Anticipating this move, 
officials refused to make more than temporary headquarters in Naples when it was 
occupied last October. 

* 
In the next few weeks, Washington must recognize the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation as the official French government and give it access to frozen 
Vichy gold worth $2,600,000,000, or deliver civilian supplies to North Africa— 
later also to France—through lend-lease channels. 

The Algiers government paid Washington $100,000,000 in cash for civilian 
supplies delivered in 1943. But the dollars—obtained from wages paid North African 
laborers by the U. S. Army and from purchases made by U. S. soldiers in France’s 
African colonies—are spent faster than they now accumulate. 

Exports of strategic materials to the U. S. contribute little more than a trickle 
of exchange because the bulk—phosphate rock, high-grade iron ore, citrus fruit, 
and wines—goes to Britain. 

® 
The Middle East Supply Center at Cairo is due for a shakeup. James M. Landis, 
American director of economic operations in that area, has convinced Washington 
officials, on his current visit, that Britain has used its intimate acquaintance with 
the region to strengthen old trade ties. 

As a result, the Foreign Economic Administration has unexpectedly turned 
back to individual U.S. companies trade in cotton yarn and textiles with all coun- 
tries in this region except Egypt and British-controlled territories. Volume will expand 
but little because of the shortage of shipping space, but exporters can resume direct 
contact with their customers and can lay postwar plans. 

* 
Expect a speedup of operations in the Far East this spring, probably coinciding with 
the cross-Channel invasion. 
_Word from bases in the southwest Pacific indicates that, the Japanese are 
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totally unable to absorb the mass of resources that has fallen into their hands 

Oil refineries are operating at top speed to provide fuel oil, but much of the 
gasoline made incidentally in the cracking is being dumped for lack of tankers. 

Philippine copper is being mined intensively, but iron ore from both Malaya and 
the Philippines is being left practically untouched because of the shipping shortage 

The Nipponese are able to fill all their limited rubber requirements from small 
native growers, and throughout the whole area, harried agricultural experts are trying 
to convert rubber, kapok, and sugar plantations to the cultivation of cotton. 

i 
Real postwar headache in the Far East will be to unscramble ownership of most 
egricultural and industrial properties. The Japanese have systematically been trans- 
ferring titles—in the Nazi style—to Japanese subjects. 
° 

When U.S. troops advancing to Saidor, New Guinea, recaptured the first rubber 
plantation in the south Pacific, rubber officials rushed a cable to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's headquarters requesting a careful check on the condition of the trees. 
Rumor-sponsored fear was that the retreating Japanese would find some means of 
damaging or destroying them, possibly by spraying them from planes with the leaf 
disease which hinders rubber development in Brazil. 

No damage is visible, but the plantation is too small (300 acres) to be a real 


test case. 
@ 


Don’t be deceived by Argentina’s formal break with the Axis. 

Until the Buenos Aires government indicates that it is ready to reinstate pub- 
lic liberties and deal drastically with Axis agents, the break is nothing more than a 
clever move to forestall economic sanctions and secure benefits of lend-lease. 


Behind Washington's cautious maneuvering — which, even after the vigorous 
handling of the Bolivian problem, shows signs of turning into outright appeasement 
in the case of Buenos Aires—is London’s stubborn refusal to join in economic sanc- 
tions unless the U.S. guarantees to provide the food (mainly meat) now supplied 
Britain by Argentina. This quantity of food could not be delivered to England with- 
out drastic new rationing in the U. S.; in an election year, that is too much to expect. 

Buenos Aires has played its last card. It’s Washington’s play next. 

e 
Unmistakable evidence that Washington is examining the possibilities of putting the 
economic screws on pro-Axis Latin-American countries has Bolivia worried. 

During the last year, the U.S. has quietly upped its purchases of refined tin 
from the Belgian Congo until they are believed now to top 20,000 tons a year. 
Though this country can use all the tin that is available, the 18,000 tons a year 
smelted in Texas from Bolivian ores is no longer.a necessity. 

Remainder of U. S. consumption of more than 40,000 tons a year comes from 
the stockpile, believed now to be large enough to outlast the emergency. 

Shrewd Belgian traders are also making a lively bid for the U. S. postwar cobalt 
market by bringing Congo ores here for smelting, instead of taking them to England 
» 

Englishmen are showing a keen interest in Canada’s postwar business possibilities 
Aware of this, officials of the Dominion’s newly created War Assets Corp. (organized 
to dispose of surplus war plants and equipment) are angling for British buyers who 
might be encouraged to bring in new industries. 

Established businesses have been assured that competitors in the same line will 
not be allowed to buy former war plants on terms which would give them an advan- 
tage in overhead production costs. 
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Strategic Track 


New Australian highway 
nds bottleneck in moving Army 


Ps upplies to Darwin. It carries 
*  Beecord volume of traffic. 
_— ' Australia has staked a claim to the 
age ar's biggest transport achievement with 
mall he completion of a 1,000-mile section 
ying if the highway—known as the Track— 
inking Adelaide with Darwin (map). 
It's the Straightest—Burma’s may be 
he roughest road, the Alaska Highway 
nost he longest, the Iran road (BW —Oct. 
ans- 3(’43,p48) the hottest, and the Ledo 
road to China (under construction) the 
nost strategic, but the Track is the 
straightest, the smoothest, and the 
ber usiest. 
Jlas The Track can tie Iran’s 160F and 
2¢5 beat its sand with red suffocating dust 
as that hangs for days in the still heat. It 
hee can boast scores of miles of axle-deep 
eat muck in the wet season. 


Supplying the Bases—The thousands 

eal of military and civilian personnel on the 
‘Track, exiled to the famous “dead heart”’ 
of the continent, are engaged in a crit- 
ical military operation: supplying north- 
em bases for allied operations from Aus- 

ub- tralia. 

1a Previously, there was a big bottleneck 
in moving supplies—by air, sea, or pack 
horse—from Adelaide to Darwin. A rail 


on line runs north from Adelaide to Alice 
nt Springs (paralleled by a fairly good high- 
1C- way), and another railroad drops south 
ed fom Darwin. The new section of the 


~~ highway originally was designed to con- 

nect the two railheads. 

¢ Urgent Convoys—First convoy moved 

north ahead of construction gangs on 

Sept. 9, 1940, destination Darwin. The 

he road was laid down, behind urgent con- 
voys pounding ahead on old wagon 
trails, 621 miles in 87 days. When traf- 


in fc on the four-lane road outweighed the 
rr. capacity of the northern rail line to Dar- 
or win, the road was stretched to the sea. 


Though security considerations cloak 
most details of the road’s operations, 


” convoys long ago rolled off a record 

3,000,000 miles of travel in a month. In 
It the first 20 months, the trucks metered 
d. 15,500,000 miles—surpassing the 12,- 


)00,000-mile record in Iran—and had 
topped a 36,000,000-mile a year rate at 
S. last report. 
d * It’s a Slow Pace—Bored by the shrubby 
° landscape and endless straightaways, 
drivers wheel northward at a conserva- 
H tive 20 m.p.h. with hourly 10-min. stops. 
At staging points along the road, up to 
r 200 trucks have undergone minor and 
major repairs in a week, and larger de- 
pots engage in “cannibalizing”—assem- 
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bling new trucks from breakdowns and 
wrecks. 

‘The ‘Track will reach peak importance 

this year when the biggest allied push to 
the north is launched, but later its mili- 
tary essentiality will diminish. 
@ Postwar Settlement?—Australians hold 
high hopes for their hinterland and claim 
that roadworkers and soldiers plan to 
settle along the Track after the war. 
More realistic citizens are skeptical. 

They point to the better attractions 
along the road which recently linked 
Darwin with the east coast. ‘This road 
crosses the more fertile and habitable re- 
gions of Queensland, taps a richer farm- 
ing and cattle country. 

Along this road Australians hope to 

settle immigrants of a carefully selected 
type likely to raise the national living 
standard. 
e Only a Start—But transport is one of 
Australia’s chief problems and even the 
lengthy Track is only a start toward a so- 
lution. Australia’s railroads ingeniously 
avoid direct connections between the 
main urban centers (except between Syd- 
ney and Brisbane). 


Blow to Usurers 


Bank set up to offer small 
loans to small business at rates 
far below the interest exacted 
by the loan sharks. 


MEXICO, D.F.=—The Mexican gov- 
ernment, by boosting the capital of the 
Banco del Pequeno Comercio (Small 
Trade Bank), has reaffirmed its deter- 
mination to back one of the most im- 
portant tenets of the revolution—to free 
the country of “capitalist loan sharks.” 
e Flexible Program—This month’s capi- 
tal expansion is small (300,000 pesos, or 
$60,000), but coming only six months 
after the creation of the bank, it sug- 
gests that the hard-pressed federal treas- 
ury has decided to work on a flexible 
program of providing new capital when- ( 
ever it can, even though the schedule 
is irregular and the amounts small. 

The new institution was created last 
July with the aim of (1) providing 
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cheap, small credits to tenants of mar- 
ket booths and to other small business 
people; and (2) aiding in the establish- 
ment of cooperative credit unions. By 
the turn of the year, about 8,000 of the 
70,000-odd small dealers in the district 
were taking advantage of the bank’s 
service. 

@ Limit Is 200 Pesos—Private money 
lenders had been exacting as much as 
10% daily on small loans. The new 
— sroffers only one type of loan: 40 
to 200 pesos ($8 to $40) for 40 days at 
a $% @ monthly interest rate. It is 
planned, however, to lend larger sums, 
from 200 to 1,000 pesos ($40 to $200), 
for 80 to 90 days at 14% monthly in- 
terest. 

Dealers organizing credit unions 
under the bank’s auspices obtain loans 
to permit direct purchasing from pro- 
ducers and for establishment of coop- 
erative shipping services with the ap- 
parent intention of bypassing whole- 
salers. 

So far, four such credit unions have 
been set up among fish and meat retail- 
ers. Ten more are expected to make 
arrangements with the bank in the next 


few months. 
e Customers Buy Shares—As is cus- 
tomary in Mexico, initial capital of 


the bank (600,000 pesos, or $120,000) 

was subscribed by the Departmento 
Central, the Bank of Mexico, and other 
government-controlled institutions. The 
bank’s customers are invited to buy spe- 
cial ten-peso shares, and by December 
110,000 pesos had been subscribed in 
this way. 


CANADA 


New Labor Code 


Canada seeks to maintain 
peace on the labor front during 
a crucial election year. National 
board would decide disputes. 


OTTAWA—Mackenzie King’s Lib- 

eral government, in a bold move to 
maintain labor peace in what may be a 
crucial election year, has drafted a new 
labor code with novel features and un- 
precedented dimensions. 
e@ Wide Territory—Ihe code applies to 
all establishments under federal juris- 
diction, to transportation and other serv- 
ices operating between provinces, to war 
industry, ocean shipping, and provincial 
undertakings declared to be for the gen- 
eral benefit of Canada. 

Workers in establishments over which 
the provinces have jurisdiction in labor 
matters may be brought under the code 
if provincial authorities, now studying 
advance copies of the code, give their 


— 

e@ Dates Way Back—Canada embarked 
on a re-examination of its labor rela- 
tions and anti-inflation policies last May, 
and instituted a public probe whicl) pro- 
vided meat for cabinet discussion and 
dissension throughout the fall of 1943. 


ROAD TO SALVAGE 


Proud of its ironbound salvage policy, 
the Royal Canadian Air Force spares 
no labor in getting a cracked-up plane 
back into service. Thus to recover a 


i. ny rer 


crashed B-34 bomber (above) from 
the Canadian wilds, engineers with 
bulldozers built a 14-mile road. The 
job took five weeks, but the RCAF 
counts it time and money well spent 
in recovering a plane worth $250,000. 


ee, 


But the new code goes much  irthe 
into history than the war year of |94} 

It may be said to date back to [993 
to the bloody strike at Rock . 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and 


ller's 


SUD 
sequent strife in western U. § saa 
at Cripple Creek and Telluride. Wj 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King was tien jy 
the Canadian Labour Ministry, ditor 


of the Labour Gazette; 
came Labour Minister. 
e Three-Year Study—After ten 5 


in 1909 he be. 


iTS of 
labor trouble in the Colorado proper. 
ties, the Rockefeller Foundation 
launched Mackenzie King on a three. 


year investigation of industrial re 
from which emanated the now-famoys 
Rockefeller employee _ representation 
plan—precursor of all company union 
plans, designed to permit labor-ma inage- 
ment consultation on labor relations 
During the World War, King worked 
in the U. S. drafting industrial relations 
plans for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, 
Bethlehem’s steel and shipbuilding sub- 


tions 


sidiaries, General Electric Co., Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., International Harvester 
Co., and other firms. 


Last year when spokesmen for organ- 

ized labor in Canada sought to persuade 
the National War Labour Board that 
compulsory collective bargaining provi 
sions in the proposed code should app; 
only to unions affliated with the AF] 
or Canadian Congress of Labour, King 
held out for the rights of company 
unions, provided they demonstrate free 
dom from management influence or con 
trol. 
e@ Stewart Drafts Plan—For months, the 
Ottawa cabinet tiec up the new labor 
code in the wrangle over anti-inflation 
measures, finally drafted Bryce Stewart 
of Rockefeller-founded Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, New York, to write 
the new code. 


Highlight of the code is the provision 
that a National Labour Relations Board 
must determine that the bargaining agents 
of both employers and employees are trul 
representative and that it must specify the 
groups which these agents are authorized 
to represent. In the event of a dispute 
between unions over ‘the right to represent 
employees in bargaining negotiations, the 
board is empowered to make a decision 

Provision is made for employer associa 
tions to act as bargaining agencies for groups 
of employers. 

Time periods are set during which em 
ployees may not change union affiliation 
before an agreement comes up for renewal, 
and employers are similarly restrained from 
bargaining with another union while a con 
tract is in force. 

Both employers and employ ees are obliged 
to keep their bargains. To establish thus 
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e-e- YOUR 4Atu WAR LOAN QUOTA 


7... your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 
largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 
it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 


ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your plant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant’s quota means that you'll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at Jeast one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100% record in those extra $100 
—or better—bonds! 


LeT’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK: 


And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases— growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos- 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant’s Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 
running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way you've gone at your wartime pro- 
duction quotas—and topped them every time—you're 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant's breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


BUSINESS WEEK 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


Day’s work done 


_ are lathe operators work- 
ing on heavy parts. Yet they 
are not too tired at the end of an 
eight-hour day. 


For all the lifting has been done 
for them with ‘Budgit’ electric 
hoists with less effort than lifting 
their lunch kits. 


All their energy has been used 
on production with much greater 
results at lower cost than would 
be possible without the ‘ Budgit’ 
Hoists. 


Through these portable hoists, 
thousands of jobs have been 
opened up for older men and 
women who have taken the places 
of men called into the services. 
There are thousands of successful 
installations in scores of war in- 
dustries and it is only a question 
of time when workers will not be 
asked to use muscles and backs to 
lift heavy weights wherever elec- 
trical power is available. 

The use of ‘ Budgit’ Hoists, re- 
moves all danger of rupture, 
sprained backs and over-fatigue 
from lifting. They make happier, 
more productive workers and save 
their cost over and over again 
through their long lives. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, §00, 1000 and 2000 
lbs. They are priced from 
#119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, use. For information, 
write for Bulletin 356. 


i] ‘BUDGIT” 
IMI; Hoists 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments 


Builders of 


‘Lood Lifter’ 


| 


responsibility all contracts must be filed with 
the board. Copies of constitutions and 
statements of fees and dues, income, and ex 
penses must be made public by both labor 
and employer groups. 

The code applies to all workers in a 
collective bargaining unit, even if they are 
not members of the union elected as bar- 
gaining agent. 

Under the code, employers are forbidden 
to influence union activities or the decision 
of employees about joining unions. <A 
worker may not be barred from employment 
because he is a member of a union. 

The cede forbids union agents from re- 
sorting to coercion in organizing and from 
soliciting membership on an employer's 
property without permission. 

Heavy penalties are provided for employers 
and unions in case of lockouts or strikes for 
the pu of avoiding compliance with 
terms of a bargaining contract. Employers 
and employees may be jailed on conviction 
of breach of board decrees, and employer 
associations and unions are liable to heavy 
fines for similar offenses. 

Where negotiations for an agreement fail, 

the code provides that the Labour Minis- 
ter must set conciliation machinery to work 
and strikes or lockouts are barred until a 
conciliation board has reported inability to 
settle the dispute. Canada’s long-standing 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is to 
be set aside. 
e To Be a Pattern—Intended originally 
to improve labor relations in war indus- 
try, the code is designed to be a pattern 
for a permanent collective bargaining 
system. 


Plastics Progress 


Canada pushes forward in 
'new field. Construction begins 
on $5,000,000 plant expected 
to have major postwar role 


MONTREAL—Although its impor- 

tance in the war may not be very great, 
a new $5,000,000 industrial plant under 
construction at Drummondville, Que., 
which will employ 2,000 workers, is ex- 
pected to play a significant role in Can- 
ada’s postwar rehabilitation. For this 
reason, Ottawa authorities are releasing 
materials in order that the plant can 
be completed this year. 
@ Great Expectations—This plant, being 
built by Canadian Celanese, Ltd., for 
the manufacture of new fabrics and a 
wide variety of plastic products, is but 
one example of extensive preparations 
now under way for development of plas- 
tics in Canada, expected to become one 
of the largest industries in the Dominion 
after the war. 

In the plastics field, Canada _ has 
leaped ahead rapidly. Before the war, 
plastics was a relatively unimportant 
gadget industry, with unit costs relatively 


high. Today, some of the largx 
trial organizations are active in t 
and are planning future mass pr 
of scores of new products. 

@ Deductible Research—The 
revolutionized the attitude of (¢ 
industry toward plastics. W1 
shortage of metals led governn 
thorities to turn to plastic mal 
substitutes, early results were disa 
ing because production facilitic, 
limited and available plastic n 
turned out to be unsuitable fo; 
uses. 

‘To encourage development of 
plastics, Ottawa next asked leadins Cap. 
adian pulp and paper companies «iid big 
chemical interests to undertake oper. 
ative research. These firms were prom. 
ised that they could deduct ail such 
expenditures from income taxes. 

The industries were to work for the 

government in plastic research during 
the war, with all results to be available 
exclusively to the government, but post 
war commercial rights were to revert ty 
the companies. 
@ Proof of Progress—Within 
months, under this policy, more ney 
plastic products were developed in Can. 
ada than in the previous twelve years, 
Many details will not be revealed until 
after the war, but announced accom 
plishments give some idea of the prog. 
ress that has been made. 

Canadian scientists have developed 
use of plastics for making artificial noses 
and ears. This method is said to be 
quicker than rebuilding features by pla 
tic surgery and prevents psychological 
disturbances in soldiers who have been 
maimed. 

Canada’s footwear director has an- 

nounced the development of a plastic. 
processed cotton product, as a substitute 
for sole leather, which government tests 
have shown is apparently 20% better 
than the older material for shoes (it is 
flexible, waterproof, and tougher than a 
comparably thick tire) and which has 
averted a serious leather shortage for 
Canadian footwear producers. 
e@ Ample Chemicals—The uses of plas- 
tics in the military production program 
range from Canadian-made Mosquito 
bombers, produced from a_ plasticized 
plywood, to all-plastic hand grenade 
casings, and include numerous items in 
soldiers’ equipment as well as tableware 
for the Navy and insulation units for the 
Signal Corps. 

Canada is favored by the fact that the 
country has an ample supply of most of 
the chemical materials used in making 
plastics. Also, most of the work in plas 
tics in Canada prior to 1939 had been 
done by a relatively few large companies, 
which have been able to expand thei 
activities quite readily, and have had 
the resources to tackle research ana 
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yostwar preparations on a large scale. 


Few Manufacturers—The primary 
hemic al products are made by only a 
few large companies. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd. (jointly 
ontrolled by the du Pont interests in 
he United States and Imperial Chemi- 
4] Industries in Great Britain), is mak- 
ing a wide range of chemical constitu. | 
ents, in addition to nylon and numerous 
fabricated and molded products. 

Shawinigan Chemicals, formed by the | 
huge Shawinigan Water & Power Co. | 
in the last war, has a subsidiary, Cana- | 
dian Resins & Chemicals, which has be- 
come an important producer of syn | 
thetic thermoplastics of the vinyl group. 

Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., 
which buys up practically all the coal 
tar produced in Canada (a byproduct 
of steel mill and other industrial oper- | 
ations), is producing phenol and other | 
coal tar derivatives in addition to its | 

acetime products of creosoted ties 
and building materials. 
eAn Added Interest—In the forefront 
of wartime research and plastic develop- 
ment, however, have been the big “4 
and paper companies, with their large 
resources of woodpulp (cellulose), and | 
their added interest in makirfg use of | 
hitherto wasted pulp liquor, which con- 
tains lignin and other materials useful 
as a binder for cellulose in the manu- | 
facture of plastics. 

The Forest Products Laboratories at 
Ottawa and a !aboratory at McGill Uni- 
versity maintained by the Canadian , 
Pulp & Paper Assn. have been working | 
for years in this direction. 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. | 
(Canada’s largest fine-paper producer), | 
has developed a plastic product which | 
can take the place of metals in many | 
uses. 
¢ Cost Indications—Ontario Paper Co. 
has built a $500,000 plant at Thorold, 
Ont., to make alcohol from pulp liquor 
(BW—Jun. 26'43,p94), and this alcohol | 
in turn is being used to make synthetic | 
tubber and plastics. 

Some indications of postwar costs for 
plastics have been revealed. It now ap- 
pears certain, for instance, that the 
molded plywood technique, used in 
making airplanes from _plastic-bonded 
plywood, will be adapted after the war 
to building canoes, other small boats, 
and skis. It is estimated that the prob- 
able retail price of the canoe will be 
about $25. 

To equip a small plant for molding 
will cost some $20,000, so profit will 
come only if a variety of other lines are 
handled—skis in summer, small boats in 
winter, with, perhaps, molded furniture 
in spring or fall. Once the basic equip- 
ment is provided, it can be used for al- 
most any type of molded product, as 
hew patterns are relatively dae. 
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PLANNING 


To Help You Reduce Costs 


Cost reduction, according to an N. A.M 
report, is the major objective of industrial 
research for postwar production. Solv- 
ing your materials-handling problems 
will help gain this objective. € Today 
we re hard at work planning, designing 
ond engineering war-working lifting and 
hoisting equipment. But we're making 
postwar plans, too—materials-handling 
pions to help move merchandise better 
ond faster. € If your postwar plans in- 
clude moterials-handling—if you ore 
faced with problems of proper, eco- 
nomical lifting and hoisting — lef us know 
about them. Our engineers will be happy 
to help work out the solution and show 

* you how Sedgwick specialized equip- 
ment provides safer, surer, trouble- 
free operation. 


Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


159 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


ELEVATORS 
HOISTS-ROTO-LIFTS 


Autonusti 


| ee 
WANT TO KEEP POSTED on postwar possibilities 


in America’s No. | Industry? Then subscribe for 
the only weekly newspaper in the industry. One 
years $7. 


Sample y Se, stamps 


The Newspaper of the Industry >’ 6 


year $4—two cop e 
SLOCUM PUB. CO., Dept. S, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 82) 
On New 


the 
ing both stocks and bonds, have been 
providing by far the best market per- 
formances. Up to a few days ago, the 
rise for recent weeks in market values 
of rail issues had sent Standard & 
Poor's rail stock price average to a point 
some 16% above the low reached in 
last fall’s market break. The index was 
within striking distance of last July’s 
bull market high. 

@ More Spectacular—The showing of the 
rail bonds listed on the Big Board, how- 
ever, has been even more spectacular 
since recurrent 1944 buying waves (stim- 
ulated by the issuance of new and morc 
favorable reorganization plans; reports 
of the big funded debt reductions in 1943 
by many carriers; partly confirmed rumors 
of renewed interest in rail liens by some 
banks and insurance companies, etc.) 
finally sent some price averages of the 
second-grade and the defaulted rail 
groups to the highest levels in over six 
years. 

With rails providing some 90% of 
the 1944 total, recent bond trading has 
been so active that volume thus far 
this year, on the basis of par values, 
has been crashing through all records 
since 1937 


© Industrials the 


Poor—Despite con- 
sistent rises shown by the rail stocks 
day-by-day for so many wecks, only 


once since the 1943 year-end has sufh 
cient interest been displayed to send 
daily trading volume on the Big Board 
above the 1,000,000-share mark. 
Although the utility stocks have not 
been acting so badly, the industrial shares 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


York Stock Exchange 
thus far in 1944, railroad issues, includ- 


have been putting on a poor 
their sharp early January rally took 
up only to levels that many track 
sidered more advantageous for t! 
of liquidating programs than int 
enough to warrant any new pu 
@ Looking for Upsurge—It is tru 
in recent weeks, some of the m 
timistic Wall Streeters, becausc¢ 
rise in the rails and _ utilities, p 
quite spectacular spurts that hay 
seen in some other “special situat 
have been trying to persuade ther 
that the moves in question might 
an early return of the late la: 
1942-43 bull market upsurge. 

There is still little unanimity ¢ 
subject of the exact stock market 
look over the near term. However 
some of the bulls are willing to 
that the stock market perhaps may 
reached the spot where even a 
increase in the selling pressure 
cause considerable changes in pri 
the down-side. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month } 
Week Ago Ago ' 
Stocks 
Industrial ...117.4 117.4 114.1 
Railroad . 38.1 37.8 34.7 
Utility 50.3 50.1 48.6 
Bonds 
Industrial -119.6 120.0 119.3 115.7 
Railroad .104.6 103.9 102.3 
Utility eee SESS 8953 1 
U. S. Govt..112.1 112.1) 112.1 
Data: Standara & Poor's Corp. « 


for government bonds which are from 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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Britain's Postwar Problem 


The following letter is from Elvin H. 
Killheffer of Wilmington, Dell: 


[| have read the Trend in your Dec. 25 
issue titled, “Britain’s—America’s Postwar 
Problem.” I think a better title and line of 
reasoning would have been, “Britain's Post- 
yar Problem. America’s Role?” 

The fact is that Britain’s need for more 
exports is very real and greatly in excess of 
any similar need of the United States. How 
and where is she to get the increase? 

One of the easiest answers assumes that it 
is the responsibilty of the United States to 
supply the needed market. That solution is 
suggested <é the British with such regularity 
as to qualify as propaganda. Our emotions 
urge acceptance of that view. Does careful 
consideration lead us to the same conclusion? 

It is at this point that, in my opinion, your 
Trend takes the wrong tack following the 
lead of your title. Coal, steel and textiles, 
formerly so important for the British, are, it 
is said, now declining markets. That was true 
before 1939 but will it be equally true after 
this war? Never before has there been such 
widespread devastation. Each of the three 
commodities named will be required in tre- 
mendous quantities for years to come in 
Europe. Isn’t it wise for the United King- 
dom to supply these nearby markets? The 
United States has no economic need for steel 
or coal and no actual need for textiles. We 
do import British woolens and will undoubt- 
edly continue to do so and in increased 
volume. But this is more in luxury trade. 

You say that the United Kingdom must 
increase exports of chemicals, machinery and 
luxury goods. The United States should 
offer a growing market for the latter but we 
certainly have no economic need for chemi- 
cals or machinery. Special items, yes, but 
not in volume sufficient to restore Britain’s 
needed export balance. Here again the mar- 
kets nearby Britain will be demanding chemi- 
cals and machinery. Britain has not hereto- 
fore looked to the United States to supply 
the principal market for these things. Why 
should she do so now? 

One reason would be furnished by your 
statement that Britain’s most acute lack of 
foreign exchange will be dollars. I wonder 
about that. How many people in or out of 
government expect repayment for Lend- 
Lease? There were war debts before. Is 
there more reason for repayment this time? 
It has been stated often enough that there 
should be no such debts hanging over the 
world after the war. What reason have we 
to suppose that official thinking will reverse 
itself? Do we even think it should? 


Ps 


* x x 


There is a good deal of talk in Britain now 
about controlled trade, cartels and govern- 
ment participation in trade and industry. 
One wonders how much of it is for bargain- 
ing purposes. Its only other value would be 
to take advantage of others or to meet the 
competition of lower cost producers. But 
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just who is to be feared? Germany, Italy, 
France, Belgium, and Japan presumably will 
be in bad shape. The competition would 
seem to be India, Russia, Sweden, Czecho 
slovakia, Switzerland, the United States and 
Canada. It surely is a question how soon the 
competition of Russia will be felt in world 
wide markets. 

Now on how many of Britain’s exports 
does some other nation have lower costs? 
Certain selected commodities may be pro- 
duced cheaper in any one of the competing 
countries, but the situation is not truly stated 
in a general assertion. It is because Britain 
is aware of this that she has tariffs—higher 
on the average than our tariffs. 


* * * 

But the subject is long and involved, and 
cannot be disposcd of in a few words. May 
I summarize the points I would make? 

(1) We recognize Britain’s problem. 

(2) It is not the problem of the United 
States. To assume otherwise only interferes 
with our ability to help in its solution. 

(3) The United States can help through 
understanding cooperation. 

(4) Constructive help does not consist in 
supplying bread to one’s neighbor but rather 
to help him raise his wheat and bake his own 
bread. If we simply hand over a large part of 
our internal market, we are supplying bread. 
We will increase our imports from Britain 
but it is just dangerously wishful thinking to 
picture our taking enough to be a real factor 
in meeting her problem. 

(5) Britain’s need for exports greatly ex- 
ceeds any similar need of the United States. 
That is not to say that the United States 
should not increase her exports also. 

(6) Taking at face value some of the op- 
timistic predictions as to United States ex 
ports, there will already be an impasse in our 
ability to accept a corresponding value of 
imports. 

(7) International free trade is a goal. Both 
Britain and the United States recognize that 
the day of realization is not yet. That is why 
they both have tariff systems. These act as 
equalizers until standards of life can be | 
brought to a higher level in enough places so | 
that competition does not degenerate to a | 
competition between low and high stand- 
ards, as reflected in unit costs of production. | 

(8) Both Britain and the United States 
want to see and have declared for a liberal- 
ization of trade. Liberal to all people, includ- 
ing their own citizens. To this end they 
want to eliminate every unnecessary restric- 
tion and reduce retained ones to the lowest 
permissible point. Not by guess. Not as an 
instrument of political bargaining. It can 
and should be done through examination of 
the facts, followed by appropriate action. 

(9) Understanding will be increased on 
both sides of the Atlantic if we desist from 
the making of careless or inaccurate state- 
ments in the guise of facts. The real facts, 
pleasant or otherwise, should not be mf 
— They may be difficult in the pro 
ems they pose but only if frankly and openly 
WC. 


discussed can they be reconciled. 
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THE TREND 


A PROBLEM IN COORDINATION 


The air is filled with talk of reconversion and the re- 
turn to peacetime production. Speculation on such mat- 
ters flourishes despite all the harsh statements by mili- 
tary authorities that the war is far from won and that our 
most difficult fighting and our heaviest casualties are still 
ahead of us. 

However, it should not be entirely surprising, in a 
highly mechanized war, to find that victory on the fighting 
front is still far away while victory on the production 
front is practically achieved. Planning for and actual pro- 
duction of the present-day weapons of war must pre- 
cede even the training of troops, let alone the combat 
activities. 


© It is generally agreed that we are at or near the peak 
rates of war production. Since the placement of foreign 
contracts for aircraft and ammunition and other war ma- 
tériel in 1939 and the beginning of our own defense pro- 
gram in 1940, we have witnessed a phenomenal rise in 
war production. On the other hand, the consumption of 
this vast output of munitions by our own forces in battle 
has been very slight to date. 

Of course, a measurable quantity of what we have pro- 
duced has been consumed in the process of training our 
men in uniform. Other substantial amounts have been 
sent to our allies under lend-lease arrangements and 
foreign purchase contracts. In combat, our Air Force has 
been using up a considerable number of planes, and the 
Navy, the Marines, and our Army ground forces have con- 
sumed a little of what we have produced. But on the 
whole, only a fraction of the munitions produced for com- 
bat purposes has as yet been used. 

Most of our munitions output has served to build up 
the initial equipment or “capital” needed by our armed 
forces. For many items the initial equipment has already 
been fully provided, and current production is for replace- 
ment purposes. For most other items, the capital require- 
ments will be met within the next few months. Until and 
when our large military forces engage much more fully in 
sustained combat, the actual expenditures or attrition 
rates will continue lower than current production. 

What it comes down to is that, while we are over the 
hump on war production, we are far from the peak of 
military operations. Only a very modest portion of our 
men in uniform has seen action up to this time. In truth, 
we have just begun to engage the enemy. 


@ What has precipitated most of the excitement about 
reconversion is the cancellations which have already 
taken place. As was indicated recently in the Office of 
War Information report and in WPB Executive Vice- 
Chairman Charles E. Wilson’s speech before the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, in coming months the increases 
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will at least offset the declines (BW—Dec.18'43 p15) 
Until the middle of 1944 or an earlier victory in | irope, 
no over-all decline in war production is contem»lated, 
But even if the war in Europe continues, a moderat drop 
in the final half of 1944 is to be expected; indeed, such g 
curtailment is projected in the President’s budget m ‘sage, 

Some people are inclined to hush-hush the declines iy 
total war production which will come a few months hence 
on the ground that such discussions may seriously hand. 
cap the war effort. Yet, a failure to be prepared for de. 
clines in war production cannot help but bring confusion 
and some unnecessary unemployment during the period 
of readjustment. 

What is needed is adult realism and objective ap 
praisal of what is ahead. Of course, a mad rush by indus. 
try to be relieved of war contracts and to engage in civilian 
production at the expense of meeting continued military 
requirements could not, under any circumstances, be con- 
doned. Any such failure to produce needed munitions 
while our troops were fighting and dying on foreign soil 
would bring bitter and justified criticism on government, 
industry, and labor. 


© All of this adds up to the need for exercising care in the 
lifting of restrictions on civilian production. 

Greater precision than ever before is needed in care- 
fully estimating the continued requirements of our Amy 
and our Navy and in determining just what resources will 
be available for the resumption of peacetime production. 

It is generally recognized that our control over the flow 
of raw materials and use of labor and of facilities has not 
been air-tight. The mechanisms which were developed 
for the distribution of materials were never adequate to 
insure that all war production would come ahead of non- 
essential civilian production. Restrictive orders on civil- 
ian production were also necessary. Likewise, in the diff- 
cult months ahead, the lifting of the restrictions on 
civilian production must be heavily relied upon as the 
mechanism for effectively directing the orderly flow of 
resources. 


@ The problems which face the War Production Board 
are extremely difficult. The fullest cooperation of the 
armed services and of industry and labor will be needed 
in order to avoid any letup in essential war production 
and at the same time to redirect those resources which can 
be released from war production into effective channels 
for civilian production. 

Decisions will have to be made a considerable time 
ahead of the event and the magnitudes must not be in 
large error. It is a problem in coordination and timing. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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